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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—»—— 


LULL has occurred in the bad weather. For six entire days 
there has been in South England no gale, no thunderstorm, 
no heavy rain, and no intimation from New York that American 
weather is just coming over. It has been possible to cart 
hay, to reap corn, to travel in Great Britain, and to see the 
sun, possibilities of which Englishmen had almost begun to 
despair. Farmers are growing, not indeed cheerful, but at 
least resigned; landlords cease to expect a revolution; and 
Tories almost renew their belief in Providence, hitherto this 
year allied with Mr. Gladstone. The question now is whether 
such weather can last,and the South Englishman, thrashed by the 
west wind almost into Charles Kingsley’s belief that the east 
wind is “the wind of God,” and taught by the experience of a 
whole year, is not sanguine. He doubts, as a great physician 
described the matter last week, whether there is not “a lack of 
power in the sky to hold up.” Let us trust, at all events, that 
the weary wet will not be followed, as it was in 1860, by one of 
the most protracted and severe winters on record, a winter that 
killed off the old in shoals, and lowered the vitality of the whole 
people. The absence of warmth, however, even when the sun 
is visible, is most unusual. 








There is a serious probability of war with Burmah. King 
Theebau has, it appears, laid claim to the Karenee country, a 
district between the Salween and Sitang, in north-eastern 
Pegu, which was declared independent by Lord Dalhousie, and 
in 1875 was protected by us against a threatened invasion by 
the late King. It is impossible that the claim should be allowed, 
if only because the Karens in Pegu are the most determined 
supporters of the British rule, and Theebau, in making it, must 
have been well aware that he was threatening the British. It is 
not yet known whether the claim will be persisted in, but the 
Burmese Court has accumulated troops in that direction, and the 
British Resident at Mandalay has been directed to withdraw, as a 
warning to the Sovereign. He was to have departed on Friday, 
but it is extremely doubtful whether Theebau will recognise the 
significance of the hint thus conveyed, and probable that he 
feels the necessity of strengthening his throne by some military 
triumph or other. Judging from the obviously inspired state- 
ments in the Times’ telegraphic correspondence, we should say 
that the Viceroy expected war without displeasure. 


The war, though objectionable, for reasons explained elsewhere, 
would not be a difficult one. The strength of the Burmese 
monarchy was always exaggerated, probably from the weakness 
of the races, Peguans, Assamese, Mughs, and Shans, whom it 
subdued, and has now entirely passed away. The King’s 
soldiers are half-disciplined ragamuffins, imperfectly armed, his 
river fleet would be destroyed by an effective gunboat, and there 


.is no reason to believe that the Burmese in our own provinces 


are well affected to the Mandalay Government. Pegu, Maul- 
main, Arracan, and Chittagong, all originally Burmese pro- 
vinces, have all grown rich under our régime, and require 
scarcely any garrison beyond a native police. Every important 
part of the Burmese territory can be reached by water, and 
the people in the last war showed no eagerness to support the 
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Intelligence from the Cape down to August 19th was received 
on Thursday, and is, upon the whole, favourable. Cetewayo 
has not been caught, but flies from kraal to kraal'as the detach- 
ment under Colonel Barrow pursues him, and there is no evid- 
ence, though there is still a rumour, that he has a serious 
following. His Prime Minister, Commander-in-Chief, and 
other important followers have surrendered, though younger 
men still abstain, and Zulu opinion is clearly that the war 
has ended. It has been resolved not to treat with Cetewayo, 
but insist on his surrender, and then to distribute his power 
among the chiefs of tribes,—a doubtful policy, as it breaks 
up the rudimentary organisation of Zululand. It would have 
been wiser, if possible, to utilise the dynasty, now four genera- 
tions old. The troops are being rapidly sent home, and Sir 
Garnet Wolseley is setting himself to pacify the Boers and 
overthrow Secocoeni, who hitherto has defeated every force sent 
against him. Most satisfactory statements are forwarded as to 
the behaviour of the mounted native contingent from Edendale 
throughout the war, statements which would indicate that the 
enlistment of Zulu sepoys might yet be a method of solving 
the South-African question. 


The new Ministry at the Cape is not very favourable to con- 
federation. The Premier, Mr. Sprigg, judging from a speech 
on the native territories, briefly reported in the Times of Thurs- 
day, dreads the expense of military establishments, and says 
that if the idea of Colonial responsibility is pushed too far, it 
must lead directly to separation. The mother-country must 
concede and compromise, as well as the colony. Nevertheless, 
he desires the annexation of all native territory between the 
Cape and Natal, not in the interests of the colony, he says, but 
in those of the natives themselves. He would like, apparently, that 
Great Britain should garrison South Africa; that all natives 
should be subdued; and that the colonists should then govern them 
according to their own ideas. That is an impracticable, as well 
as an unjust, proposal, based on the radical misconception of 
all Cape colonists. They persist in believing that South Africa 
may be organised like Australia; whereas, from the preponder- 
ance of the native population and its readiness to appeal to 
arms, it is really an India. A great central, though local, 
Government might manage such a dependency, but a number of 
minute white Governments cannot. 


Mr. Raikes is shocked at Mr. Gladstone. Not content with 
disestablishing the Irish Church, and revolutionising the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant in Ireland, and starving the 
national armaments, and “ violating the Constitution to 
pass an Army Reform Bill,” the late Premier, said the Mem- 
ber for Chester on Monday to his constituents, had actually 
gone down to Chester, a borough with which he had 
nothing to do, and made a speech which menaced My, 
Raikes’s seat, Mr. Raikes, who “ served the House of Commons” 
—he is Chairman of Committees—and who ought, therefore, 
to be supported, or, at all events, treated with consideration, 
by both parties. Mr. Raikes seemed to feel as if a sacrilege 
had been committed, and was so angry that he could not even 
be consistent, declaring that Mr. Gladstone was a great elec- 
tioneering agent, who always benefited the side to which he 
was opposed. In that case, Mr. Gladstone has promoted Mr. 
Raikes’s re-election, which, in Mr. Raikes’s opinion, is the duty 
of everybody. We suppose the thought in Mr. Raikes’s mind 
was that as Chairman of Committees he was entitled to be 
returned, as the Speaker usually is, unopposed, and we should 
allow some force to his appeal if temperately expressed. But 
he forgets that the Speaker acknowledges the courtesy of his 
opponents by abstaining from political controversy. Can Mr. 
Raikes conscientiously say that he himself has put in that claim 
to immunity from opposition P 
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The gossips of the different capitals are still amusing them- 
selves with reports about Imperial alliances. According to one 
set of rumours, Prince Bismarck and Count Andrassy, in a 
conversation of some hours—which eertainly took place—laid 
the basis of an alliance directed against Russia ; while the Rus- 
sian Court, on its side, is thinking of war with Germany, pre- 
ferring the chance of annihilation to the prevalence of Nihilism. 
According to another set, the Emperors of Germany and Russia 
have met at Alexandrowo, on the 4th inst., in order to re-cement 
the Triple Alliance, and some grand movement, presumably 
disagreeable to England, is immediately on the cards, the 
Austro-German alliance and the Russo-German Press duel 
being merely blinds. We have endeavoured elsewhere to state 
the reasons why Austria would seek a German alliance just 
now, and has probably found it, and should interpret the 
Emperors’ visit to Alexandrowo as an effort from Berlin to 
induce the Czar to accede to the new arrangements. As Russia 
is in no condition to make war, Alexander may submit; but if 
not, we shall see the relations between Berlin and St. Petersburg 
grow exceedingly strained. The theory of a quarrel ordered to 
blind the world is a little too clever. 


The Turkish Government, at its wits’ end for money, has 
proposed to increase the taxes upon foreigners. A Committee, 
appointed by the English residents in Constantinople, have, there- 
fore, presented to Sir A. Layard a memorial, in which they say 
that “ owing to the complete absence of justice,” “ the impossi- 
bility of recovering debts in native Courts,” the “ rooted corrup- 
tion of Government officials generally,” the “ insecurity of life 
and property,” and the “antagonism to anything like the 
development or the facility of trade by the present rulers of the 
country,” it would be most unjust to tax the memorialists any 
more. They object to pay until reforms have been not merely 
promised, but carried into practical execution. It should be 
remembered that the non-official Englishmen who sign this 
frank condemnation of the Turkish Government, are in 
a majority Tories, and declare the Turk a far finer being 
than Slav, or Greek, or Armenian, or any other rascally 
Christian. They live on the spot, see the injustice they 
denounce, pay the bribes they are so angry about, and in 
this very memorial reveal themselves as most astute persons. 
No time, except the Greek Kalends, could be so pleasant for 
paying more taxes as the date they suggest, namely, the day 
when Turkish reforms shall come into practical operation. 





The Cutlers’ Feast at Sheffield was not this year attended 
by any Cabinet Minister. Lord George Hamilton and Mr. 
Stanhope were the only Ministers present, but they both 
made, perhaps, all the better speeches. Lord George Hamilton 
was especially brisk. He found Sheffield suffering, he said, yet 
attached to the Government, and supposed therefore that the 
town rejected the theory of the Tory Government being the 
obstacle to prosperity. He thought the Ministry had become 
stronger, having undergone the Bessemer process of alternate 
hot and cold blasts, which had made the material tenacious. 
The Government, in fact, was tougher now than at first. 
He believed the Government was. wise in not spending 
its majority, but keeping it as long as it could. He de- 
clared that the “ atrocity agitation ” had cost the country eight 
millions sterling, for but for that agitation the Government 
could have had its own way with Russia without arming. The 
Government had succeeded in resisting Russia. It was.all very 
well for Mr. Gladstone to say it had not, but the Russian 
diplomatists were of a different opinion, and “when an English- 
man represents a foreign nation, let him produce his cre- 
dentials.” The restoration of the prestige of England is the 
best guarantee for the peace of Europe, and “ with durable 
peace, increased influence, and revived prosperity, this country 
will not think unkindly of this Government.” Certainly not, 
if Lord Beaconsfield is turned out. It will be too grateful for 
its escape to think unkindly of anybody. 


Mr. Stanhope was very lively also. He told his audience that 
he did not know anything about the Dissolution, any more than 
a lawyer usually did about law. The lawyer looked wise, but 
when his client had gone, he opened a book and found out what 
to say. He might look at a book, but he feared that it was a 
sealed one. The House was said to be reaching old age, and no 
doubt was getting old, but it had many of the signs of youth. 
It loved to sit up late, and had a boyish dislike for rules. He 
thought the House still vigorous, and pointed out that no appeal 








to its patriotism had ever failed. ‘ We all remember the Irish- 
man—fF should call him the great Irishman—who said he only 
knew two tunes; one was‘ God Save the Queen,’ and the other 
was net,”—a most happy description, however little applicable 
to those to whom Mr. Stanhope meant to apply it. We notice 
in both speeches that the youngsters of the Ministry are far 
better-tempered than the old hands, perhaps because they do 
not forecast the storm so clearly. 





The British Envoy to Cabul, Sir Louis Cavagnari, was 
received by the Ameer with even ostentatious honour. The 
Afghan Minister for Foreign Affairs met the Envoy and his estort 
four miles from the capital, the entire garrison was turned out 
to receive him—the bands playing “God save the Queen ”— 
and the Ameer granted a first audience the same afternoon. 
Two good houses have been cleaned out for the Mission, and a 
guard of honour assigned for its protection. All this means 
that Yakoob Khan intends, as he must admit an English 
Envoy, to show his subjects and his world how close 
is the alliance between himself and the great Empire 
to the south; but we miss one set of facts from the report 
published in the Times,—what was the reception given 
by the people to the Embassy ? It is from popular hatred, not 
from any neglect on the Ameer’s part, that danger to the Mis- 
sion would arise, and among the chiefs of clans, not the reigning 
family, that the English would find their enemies. The point 
to be discovered now is, whether the factions opposed to Yakoob 
Khan intend to make use of his alliance with the Infidel as an 
argument to excite the populace against him, or whether they 
will play the other game of endeavouring to sow distrust be- 
tween the English and the Afghan Court. Intrigue they must, 
or life would be too insipid. 


The Invalide Russe publishes a long and probably inspired 
article, the object of which is to state that, although General 
Lomakin is not going to Merv, but only to chastise some 
Turkomans, the understanding between Great Britain and 
Russia in Central Asia, arranged by Prince Gortschakoff and 
Lord Clarendon, has ended. It has been terminated by the new 
position which England has assumed in Afghanistan, and 
which, as the Russian contends quite fairly, has put an end to 
Afghan independence. This intimation, if official, is a serious 
one;, but the writer asks whether “England and Russia are 
necessarily called to an absolute and irremediable anta- 
gonism in Asia, which would react fatally on all their 
foreign policy.” That is the question both Cabinets 
have been putting for nearly half a century, without get- 
ting the negative reply which, whenever their frontiers 
march, they will obtain in a week. The cause of dis- 
trust between England and Russia in Asia is the: existence 
between them of a zone of weak, neutral States, which each 
fancies itself bound to protect, conciliate, or overawe. We 
invade Afghamistan for fear Russia should, and she conquers 
Merv for fear we should. Neither is benefited in the least by 
either acquisition, and. neither would be so ready to quarrel if 
the frontiers touched. 


A very strong appeal is being made to the British people to 
annex Cashmere. It is stated that half the population of the 
beautiful little State has perished of famine, and that this famine 
has been deliberately intensified on behalf of the Maharajah Run- 
beer Singh, either to accumulate more money by disposing of 
his stores of grain, or to kill out the Mussulman population. 
The grain sent into Cashmere has been stolen or bought up, and 
the hungry peasants driven away as if they had been brigands. 
There can be no question of the frightful misgovernment of 
Cashmere, which the local Sirdars and the Maharajah ad- 
minister as the Pashas and the Sultan administer Asia Minor, 
—as a property from which the last shilling is to be extracted; 
and the belief that grain is monopolised by the ruler 
rests upon much evidence. Precisely the same thing was 
done by Louis XV. and his courtiers, and Cashmeree nota- 
bilities stand upon that level. But there can be no doubt that 
Lord Hardinge, in extreme need of money and greatly dreading 
an immediate revival of the Sikh war, sold Cashmere for 
£750,000 to Gholab Singh, the most influential of the Sikh 
Generals, in the full knowledge that he would recoup himself 
by oppression. If, therefore, the condition of the Valley is 
intolerable—and the evidence points that way—this money 
should, on the deposition of the Maharajah, be honestly re- 
stored. 
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Mr. Parnell is making tactical blunders. He wants, he says, 
to secure Home-rule and fixity of tenure for the Irish people by 
constitutional means. As he can secure them only with British 
consent—for he repudiates insurrection—his first task should 
be to show that fixity of tenure implies no attack on property, 
and that Home-rule does not mean the dismemberment of the 
kingdom. Instead of this, he allows his audiences—as at 
Limerick, on Saturday—to threaten the landlords with “lead,” 
‘more lead,” “lots of lead;”’ and he himself advocates a com- 
bined refusal to pay rent unless reductions are conceded. What 
is the use of advising resistance to the law which would insist on 
payment, unless resistance is ultimately to be backed by insurrec- 
tion? Then, although on his theory Ireland is still to be connected 
with England, he advises Irish Members to form a separate party 
—like the Polish party in Prussia—as if the nationalities were in 
conflict; receives addresses in which he is described as the 
* bitterest enemy of England ;” and does not indignantly deny 
a story—false, we believe—that his friends rejected the toast 
of the Queen, though her Majesty, on any Home-rule theory 
whatever, is to remain Queen of Ireland. The effect of all this 
is to create among Englishmen a sense that they are insulted 
such as precludes discussion, and elicits outbursts of angry 
scorn such as have recently filled the Irish articles in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and half the letters on Irish representation. 
Treland will gain nothing, Mr. Parnell may rely on it, by 
bullying. 

Mr. Errington, Member for Longford, has taken a far more 
practical course. In a letter to his tenantry, in which he 
remits rents to the extent of from ten to fifteen per cent., he 
declares that, in his judgment, the objects of reformers in Ire- 
land should be an extension of peasant-proprietary, a habit of 
granting perpetual leases, a reduction of expense in the transfer 
of land, and some large changes in the laws of settlement and 
entail. He intends, therefore, to offer his own tenants leases in 
perpetuity, and will next Session introduce a Bill “ for enabling 
limited owners to give leases in perpetuity,” as Scotch land- 
owners, we may remark, already can. These measures will, he 
believes, lay a foundation for the “fixity of tenure” at fair 
rents, “the necessity of which circumstances now render so 
evident.” 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson made a sharp speech in West Cumber- 
land on Thursday, full of jokes, and full also of bitter denun- 
ciations of the Ministry. The Tories, he said, complained of 
agitation in the Recess, evidently considering politics a thea- 
trical performance, in which there should be occasional inter- 
vals of ten minutes for refreshments. He ridiculed Mr. Raikes 
for crying at Mr. Gladstone’s intervention in Chester, and 
allowing that he was as good a man as he thought himself, said 
it was the adhesion of good men which protected slavery and 
every other abuse. He denounced the Afghan war as the 
dishonourable consequence of the “ peace with honour,” 
and held the invasion of Zululand to be a cowardly 
aggression. The Government had made Lord Chelmsford a 
G.C.B., but when Sir Bartle Frere came home, they would be 
puzzled what to do with him. He would suggest a Bishopric. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson must hate the English Church even harder 
than he was thought to do. A bishopric for Sir Bartle Frere ! 
Why, he would pronounce the Ritualist clergy in his diocese an 
army of “celibate, soul-destroying idolators,” regard Canon 
Liddon as Cetewayo and Mr. Mackonochie as Secocoeni, and 
institute prosecutions on the grandest scale, neither counting 
the costs nor forecasting the results. Even Parliament could 
not stop Sir Bartle, if a Bishop. He would only pray in his 
Episcopal charges for an ignorant laity, which did not under- 
stand either Churches, or Destiny, or him. 


We publish elsewhere an account of some of the facts elicited 
at the trial of the Nihilists recently condemned by the military 
tribunal at Odessa. As usual in Russia, the actual leader was 
a thoroughly educated man, but his accomplices or agents were 
of all grades. He himself was an educated squire; one follower 
was a landowner, who had sold his estates to devote the proceeds 
to conspiracy ; another was a Polish Jew; another was a boat- 
man in the service of the torpedo department. All these men, 
nevertheless, associated themselves together for a kind of Guy- 
Fawkes plot, which was only unsuccessful through an accident. 
It is not difficult, as one reads such accounts, to understand the 
fury and alarm of the Russian Government; but, perhaps, the 
most dangerous symptom is the least noticed. It is stated that 
these conspirators actually succeeded in a very short period in 





enlisting 1,200 country peasants in the “ cause,”—that is, in a 
Conspiracy directly against the Czar. 


The Times’ correspondent at Simla draws a depressing picture 
of Anglo-Indian morality. He declares that it is much more 
lax than that of England, and intimates that at Simla tlie 
cavaliere servente is a recognised as well as an existing instita- 
tion, the gentleman who fills the office being called the “ bows 
wow,” because he barks at anyhody unacceptable to his mistress, 
The correspondent even intimates that, as under the old régime 
in France, the possession of a handsome wife is often a quick 
passport to promotion. These statements will be bitterly and 
justly resented in India, and are, no doubt, made by a man 
familiar only with the hill stations, where the vicious- 
ness of Anglo-Indian life, such as it is, has always been 
concentrated. Those stations are full of officers on leave, 
and young married women seeking health; there is nothing 
to do, and scarcely more to read, and society gets into 
a condition which is bad enough, though exaggerated by the 
gossip which is the only morning amusement. The hill sta- 
tions, however, and especially Simla, are wholly unlike the 
working stations, where society is at least as reputable as in 
any capital of Europe. The men are worked to death, and the 
women perish of ennui, not dissipation. 





In a letter published in the Times, Dr. Hassall makes some 
remarks on the great diminution in the practice of adulteration, 
and the successful operation of the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act. The per-centage of adulteration of articles of food and 
drink from 1851 to 1854 inclusive was 61°59, according to Dr. 
Hassall’s reports in the Lancet on the subject. It is now officially 
quoted as 17°2,—an immense improvement. Dr. Hassall, whois 
undoubtedly an authority of great weight on the subject, does not 
deny the vast diminution of adulteration, but thinks that 
the figures above given are too low, as allowance should be made 
for the fact that most of the samples of food which are analysed 
are purchased by the police, who are, of course, served with 
the purest articles, when recognised, as they usually are. 
Drugs suffer more than food from adulteration, one-quarter of 
all the drugs tested being impure. It is to be hoped that the 
per-centage of adulteration in this department will soon drop as 
low as in the case of food. Drugged drugs would seem espe- 
cially deserving of suppression, as they tamper, more or less, 
with bodies already out of health. 


A long correspondence has been going on in the Times on the 
diet in public schools, which is said to be insufficient and badly 
cooked. The utility of the discussion has been a little dimin- 
ished by the reluctance to mention establishments, but there 
can be no doubt that the complaint is very general, and more or 
less well founded. Growing lads at great public schools, for whom 
their fathers pay from £120 to £200 a year, constantly complain 
of being half-starved. Indeed, the schools admit the complaint, 
for most of them allow “ extra diet,” for an extra charge. The 
representatives of the schools defend themselves by alleging 
that they supply sufficient meat,—which is true; and that boys 
are dainty,—which is only true thus far. Boys are exception- 
ally dainty about badly cooked food, but they are dainty from 
instinct, not from wilfulness. Scores of them cannot eat fat, or 
under-done meat, or greasy food, or washy vegetables, even 
when they are hungry, and it is in the cooking that the great 
schools fail. The cooks want more management, and in half 
the schools a house committee of the elder boys would be as 
useful as the similar committee in a club. 


Mr. Tracy Turnerelli has let the cat out of the bag. He has 
explained, in a lecture to an audience at Ryde, delivered in pre- 
sence of the Golden Wreath —a lecture which he means to repeat 
230 times—why he collected 52,000 pennies. It was be- 
cause of his reverence for the Premier’s satanic qualities. 
For a struggle witk a Power like Russia, Mr. Gladstone 
was too kind and too good. “It wanted a man with the 
heart of the Devil himself, and Lord Beaconsfield does not 
stand at trifles.” He offered the Premier the People’s Tribute, 
therefore, because the Premier had a devil’s heart. That, cer- 
tainly, is a description of both Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. 
Turnerelli which no enemy of theirs, unless he were a Bul- 
garian, an Armenian, or other tortured Christian of the East, 
would have ventured to put forward as the truth. According 
to Mr. Turnerelli, the one is a devil, the other a devil-worshipper. 


Consols were on Friday 97% to 97}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——> 
THE CONQUEST OF BURMAH. 


Cc is by no means improbable that the sensation of the 

Recess will be the conquest of Burmah. The Government 
of India for some years past has doubted whether Lord Dal- 
housie was wise in refusing to put an end to the Burmese 
monarchy, and in 1878 had almost made up its mind to 
attack Mandalay, and either to annex the upper valley of the 
Irrawaddy, or to seat a vassal Prince on the throne of Ava. 
We write with confidence, when we say that an expedition had 
been arranged down to very minute details, when the opera- 
tion was interrupted by the Russian successes in Turkey, and 
the consequent necessity of recovering prestige with the British 
electors by seeking a scientific frontier in Afghanistan. The 
frontier has been found, a British envoy has been posted in Cabul, 
and Lord Lytton’s hands are left free for an enterprise which 
offers many attractions. In the first place, a Burmese war 
would not be a difficult one, for King Theebau has practically 
no army which could withstand a British division, his troops 
being half armed, undisciplined, and as against Englishmen, 
without self-confidence. It would not be a lengthy one, for 
with the fall of Mandalay the “ Empire” would end; and 
Mandalay stands on a river navigable by British steamers, 
and is defended only by fortifications of the old Asiatic 
kind,—that is, works in brick, which would crumble 
like sand under modern artillery. It would be quite 
possible, if Lord Lytton chooses an active General, not in- 
tent on making the campaign serious, and if the Madras 
Government will display a little energy, to conquer Burmah 
before Parliament reassembles, and therefore without the 
slightest chance of popular interference from home. And the 
base of operations being the well supplied province of Pegu, 
already in our own possession, and the main road a river navig- 
able for transport steamers, the campaign would be a com- 
paratively cheap one, requiring, probably, no loan. Then the 
undertaking would be extremely popular in India, both for good 
and for bad reasons. The Anglo-Indians like the acquisition 
of paying provinces, not merely because they supply fresh 
civil appointments, new military commands, and profitable 
mercantile adventures, but because such provinces help to fill a 
Treasury about which they are at once selfishly and patriotically 
anxious. They would not be disinclined to seek compensation 
for the burden of the rocky and sterile deserts just acquired 
in the north, in the seizure of rich and taxable districts in the 
south, and they have for years been saturated with accounts 
of the great natural resources of Upper Burmah. It is pro- 
bable that upon this point Indian opinion is in the right. No 
one knows with anything like scientific accuracy the re- 
sources of Burmah Proper; but there is a strong, we might in- 
deed say a violent, presumption that the country, though thinly 
populated by a race disinclined by a natural content of temper 
to severe labour, is naturally exceedingly rich. It is a mine of 
minerals, that is certain, though the minerals in these days 
may yield little profit ; it contains what is possibly the richest 
oil district in the world, and it is full of magnificent and 
hitherto undevastated forests. It is a land full of wheat, rice, 
petroleum, rubies, and gold, and though only the rice may be 
valuable, the remaining products touch Indian imaginations. 
And then, to do our countrymen in India justice, Burmah appeals 
to the highest of their qualities,—that aggressive benevolence 
which finds it so difficult to endure the remediable oppression 
of the weak. The best Anglo-Indians know what kind of 
oppression it is which reigns in Burmah, an oppression 
not, indeed, degrading to its victims, like the oppression 
of Turks on Christians, which turns decent men into 
slaves ; but utterly inhuman, brutal, and above all, senseless in 
its methods. The King of Burmah might be one of the 
richest men in the world, if he had only ordinary sense ; but 
his plan for obtaining wealth is to crush its sources, by for- 
bidding all trade but his own. He is as secure as monarch 
can be, yet he slaughters out all relatives, with the most 
horrible aggravations of cruelty ; and though no subject would 
dream of resisting him if he would govern with decent de- 
spotism, no subject is safe from his suspicious tyranny. The 
Anglo-Indians are sick of such crimes incessantly perpetrated 
on their own borders, as sick as Russians of similar scenes in 
Turkey, feel as if in tolerating them when they could arrest 
them so easily they were almost sharers in the guilt. 

The Government of India, therefore, is far from disinclined 
for war with Burmah, and it is not likely that the Govern- 





ment of Great Britain will be very anxious to restrain Lord 
Lytton. A short and brilliant campaign, begun while Parlia- 
ment is in recess, and finished as Parliament reassembles by 
the acquisition of a new kingdom, might reanimate the flag- 
ging enthusiasm of the votaries of Imperialism, and enable 
them to describe Lord Beaconsfield as a man who, at 
all events, had widened the boundaries of the Queen’s 
dominion. It would be a substantial success with which to 
go to electors who do not know where Burmah is, but who 
would understand quite well that in Indian judgment the Tory 
Administration had, on the whole, and allowing for some mis- 
takes, proved itself in Asia alike vigorous and successful. “The 
English do not at heart dislike new annexations, and are only 
too ready to condone any conduct which leads to any addition 
to what they think substantial power. The Government, 
therefore, will not be unwilling to have its hand forced, and it 
is more than probable that the crazy being now seated on the 
Burmese throne will enable Lord Lytton, if he pleases, to force it 
irresistibly. It is just possible that King Theebau is not quite 
so demoniacally bad as he is represented to be, but only an 
ordinary Asiatic monarch, rendered by a varnish of English 
culture, like Azimoollah, the villain of the Cawnpore tra- 
gedy, unusually cynical. He has slaughtered out all his 
accessible relatives, but that was, down to our own time, 
the unvarying practice of Turkish Sultans; and he has 
murdered a good many courtiers, but opinion in Asia holds 
their lives to be properly at the disposal of the Sovereign. If 
the story about his half-sisters is true, the man is outside 
the pale of humanity altogether, and deserves no more 
mercy than a wolf; but the evidence for that story is, to 
say the least of it, as yet insufficient. There is no 
doubt, however, that Theebau is one of those monarchs 
who are produced only by Oriental dynasties in decay, an evil 
lad, drunk with the intoxication of despotism, who has lost the 
power of restraining his own fury, whose only pleasure is the 
gratification of unrestrained volition, and who feels no dis- 
tinction between a decision and a whim. Vanity in a man of 
that kind becomes a delirium, and so does the desire to realise 
power, to enjoy the sense of it to the full, by performing some 
mad act of despotism, or carrying through some danger- 
ous or forbidden adventure. It would be just like such a 
Sovereign to attack suddenly and treacherously a Power 
which he knew to be superior, and still more like him to 
play with the temptation to attack it,—to do something 
which is not attack, but which will produce all the dangers 
an attack would bring. We imagine Theebau is just in that 
mood; and if he is, there is no way out of it. Whether he 
insults the Resident, or invades British Burmah, or fires Ran- 
goon through emissaries, or invades the Karenee country, 
after distinct warning that the Karens are under British pro- 
tection—a warning we were bound by our history to give— 
makes little difference. If he will do such things, he must 
go, that is certain. 

But we want our countrymen, nevertheless, to consider care- 
fully what is going on, and watch the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. Unless we or our dependents are attacked, or the 
Chargé d’Affaires is wilfully insulted, there is no necessity for 
this war, and the gravest reasons against it. We are not 
about to declare that such a war would be akin in point of 
morality to the war in Afghanistan. It would not. The 
Burmese King would not be attacked because we were afraid to 
attack a greater Power alleged to be behind him. There is no 
reason for believing that the world would be the worse 
for the annexation of Burmah, and much for believing that 
it would be the better. The Burmese are not fanatic 
Mussulmans, proud of their freedom, and practically irre- 
concilable; but a rather genial and pleasant people, who 
like comfort and jollity, and get along with their English 
masters very fairly well. We have scarcely ever had a riot 
in all our Burmese provinces, and govern them reason- 
ably well with the merest show of force. They have always 
accepted the inevitable quietly enough, and are keenly alive 
to the blessings of wealth and order, which in these riverine or 
maritime provinces always follow our rule. But we do not 
see we are bound to go to Mandalay, unless we are attacked. 
However infamously the Burmese are governed, they can, if 
they choose, remedy their own condition. They can kill 
the King or depose the King, if they please. He is not 
protected by an idea, for the race of Alompra does not 
end with him, or by an armed caste devoted to its own 
ascendancy, or by a great army, or by any power except, it is 
possible, the mob of the capital, among whom a capricious, hard- 
drinking, unaccountable despot may be as popular as Nero was 
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in Rome. The Burmese of Mandalay have only to make a rush 
on the Palace, defended by men as badly armed as themselves, 
and the tyranny is at anend. It is more than probable that 
a mere communication from Calcutta to the Ministers insisting 
on Theebau’s deposition, as the alternative of war, would be 
followed by a Palace revolution, and the elevation of some 
man at least as sane as other men to the Burmese throne. 

And if we are not bound to go to Mandalay, there is every 
reason for not going there. The British Government is 
crushed with responsibilities already. We are loaded with 
provinces like a savage beauty with metal ornaments. We 
eat territories so fast, that we have no time to digest them. 
This very Government, not yet in its teens, has absorbed the 
Feejee Islands, a whole group larger than the British West 
Indies ; the Transvaal, half as large as France ; the Suleiman 
range, say, three Pyrenees; and Cyprus, not to speak of the 
Protectorate it has claimed in Asia Minor; and it has not, 
nevertheless, added one man to the Regular Army. We have 
not troops enough for the mere garrison of our estates, 
and do not know where to get them, so that if a 
brave tribe anywhere makes a show of resistance, the British 
Army is “strained” and its organisation dislocated. Is it 
common-sense, under such circumstances, to take over charge 
of another large kingdom—God only knows the precise 
boundaries of Burmah, but its area is either 45,000 square 
miles, or 185,000, or any number between them, according as 
we govern or neglect the tributary tribes—with less than two 
millions of people, and a dependence acknowledged for ages upon 
Pekin. Dowe want these endless Chinese for neighbours ? Our 
readers have doubtless seen the recent German proposal, pub- 
lished in the Zimes of Saturday, to form an alliance with China 
against Russia, and have recognised that, wicked as the proposal 
is, it is strictly within the possibilities. Do they really want 
to make it possible for the Russians, or the Germans, or the 
French, whenever they are sufficiently excited, to throw the 
Chinese armies, which only yesterday swept away a kingdom 
on the Burmese frontier, upon British territories? We will 
not ask how statesmen can think of such a project, for we are 
just now not governed by statesmen, but adventurers; but we 
may ask what advantage reasonable Englishmen propose to 
themselves from an enterprise from which even Lord Dalhousie 
shrank with a kind of horror. If we must conquer Burmah, 
we must; but to do it willingly, to do it under any compulsion 
short of actual duty, is folly, and folly of the kind for which 
empires like ours pay for generations. 





AUSTRIA IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


FTER months of negotiation, often of a very acrid kind— 
negotiation, that is, accompanied by menace—an Austrian 
Division has received orders to enter Novi-Bazar next Monday. 
The Turkish troops have been ordered to fall back, the Albanians, 
who might make a very ugly demonstration in flank, have 
been either pacified or terrified, and the occupation will in a 
few days be complete. The district thus acquired is not a 
very large or very rich one, but it is strategically of im- 
portance, as without it the Albanians cannot close the Austrian 
road southward; and we believe the situation, broadly 
viewed, is very nearly as follows :—The Austrian Emperor is 
steadily pursuing the policy which, from the outbreak of the 
Servian war, we ventured to predict he would follow, 
namely, the acquisition, first, of territory, and secondly, of 
influence, within the Balkan Peninsula. The Austrian Empire 
is, after a fashion, constitutional, that is, the representatives 
of the people can reject new laws or new taxes, and an im- 
perial order is not a judicial decree, but in foreign affairs the 
reigning Hapsburg is still the pivot of power. No Minister 
who resists the Emperor's policy can stand, and no representa- 
tive can oppose it openly until matters have advanced too far 
for safe retreat. The Emperor, again, is dominated by a 
single desire,—to compensate his House for the territorial 
losses incurred in the earlier years of his reign, and transmit 
his Empire to his descendants undiminished either in pro- 
vinces or population. His only chance of securing these ends 
is to acquire in the Balkan Peninsula the position he held and 
lost in Italy, and it is to this object that all the efforts of his 
policy are directed. Already he has been singularly successful. 
The new Bosnia, which now includes Herzegovina, will, in a 
few years, when the Sultan’s nominal claims are withdrawn, 
be worth more to the Hapsburgs than Lombardo-Venetia,— 
first, because the population are South Slavs, who have no 
antipathy to the Hapsburgs, and will become loyal soldiers, 
such as the resentful Italians could not be; and secondly, 





because the new possession makes of the Dalmatian 
sea-board, formerly worthless, aun invaluable property. 
There is not in Europe a finer province than that 
which now stretches down the Adriatic in one broad expanse, 
bordered by its own coast-line, from Fiume to Cattaro. 
Possessed of this new acquisition, however, which already 
compensates for the direct Italian losses, the Austrian Court 
desires further extension southward to the Mgean; and with 
this view has secured Novi-Bazar, the most commanding situa- 
tion on the road to Salonica; and has, it is stated this week, 
vigilantly resisted the Turkish idea of giving Greece compen- 
sation for Jannina by an extension eastward in Thessaly. 
Austria does not care about Greece, but she does care 
about the southern road, and is fighting to keep it 
open, to the present advantage of Greece, which needs 
Jannina most strenuously. In addition to this, the Emperor 
is reviving in the Balkan Peninsula the plan, for half a 
century so successful in Italy, of subordinate alliances. 
Availing himself of the bitterness felt in Roumania towards 
Russia, he has proposed, through the Archduke Albrecht, an 
alliance to Prince Charles; he has so conciliated the Prince of 
Montenegro, that he has visited Vienna as a favoured guest, 
and publicly declared his confidence in the Austrian Court; he 
has secured such an ascendancy in Servia that the Austrian 
Envoy is the most powerful person, we do not say the most 
trusted, in Belgrade, and the utmost tenderness will speedily 
be shown at Sophia towards the Bulgarian Prince. The 
statesmen of the Peninsula are told that they may rely 
upon Austrian support against Russia, and all are soothed 
with promises of future advantages, if only they will prove 
tractable and complaisant now. All these movements, 
and another which will shortly be announced—a proposal 
of commercial alliance between the Balkan States and Austro- 
Hungary—are parts of a large plan, framed with considerable 
skill, and prosecuted so far with a success greatly at variance 
with the ill-fortune which from 1848 to 1871 dogged the 
House of Hapsburg, and twice seemed to endanger its exist- 
ence as a first-class Power. Should it succeed, Austria will, 
within twenty years, be the protecting Power of the Balkans. 
To the final success of this plan—which may be greatly 
facilitated if the new family alliance gives Austria a counter- 
poise to Italy in Spain—the consent, and indeed the direct 
adhesion, of Germany is indispensable. Austria cannot 
move till her rear is safe, and, moreover, does not want 
to fight her way, but to win her way to the Adgean, a 
process in which the support of the German Ambassador at 
Constantinople is of most material assistance. Hence the 
steady friendship of the Austrian Chancellor for Prince Bis- 
marck, the anxious endeavour, when Count Andrassy retired, 
to convince Berlin that no change of policy would follow, 
and finally, the long personal visit of explanation, which was 
felt in Vienna to be so nearly a humiliation, that an official 
story was invented of Prince Bismarck’s intention to return 
the call when Count Andrassy had retired. These great 
efforts, it is evident, both from the inspired rumours 
of Vienna and from the final order to occupy Novi- 
Bazar, which had hung fire for weeks, have been suc- 
cessful, as it was natural they should be. Austria is 
asking much, but is asking it in a direction in which Prince 
Bismarck publicly stated that he wished her to expand, 
and she has much to offer. Any one great alliance which can 
be relied on is just now everything to Germany, and Austria, 
once fairly in the Balkan, can be thoroughly relied on, her 
own position, threatened there by Russia, Italy, and Turkey, 
being far too dangerous for treachery. There is no need to 
believe, or disbelieve, or seriously consider stories about the 
Triple Alliance, or its decay, or the chances of its being 
recemented. Prince Bismarck governs Germany, and Prince 
Bismarck’s béte noire is the idea that some day or other France 
and Russia will simultaneously attack his hardly consolidated 
Empire. Whether he is at heart anti-Russian, and contem- 
plates some plan of driving her back, or, like his master, is 
personally inclined to the old combination which destroyed 
Poland, or is, as is most probable, waiting events with a dozen 
combinations in his mind, hardly matters in the present dis- 
cussion. There is the danger, and a faithful Austrian alliance 
would reduce its proportions one-half—for recollect, it is not 
only Austrian help he gains, but the absence of Austrian enmity 
—and this alliance is obtainable without the sacrifice of any 
German interest, present or future. Germany only wishes that 
Germans shall be welcome in the Balkan States. It is 
natural, therefore, that whether accepted or not—and, no 
doubt, the desire of the German Emperor for the friendship 
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of the Russian Court is an obstacle in the way—the alliance 
should be regarded on the Continent as an arranged fact. 

We see nothing in the reports, even if they are completely 
true, which should rouse English susceptibility. It is no 
interest of this country that France and Germany should 
fight, or that Russia should be enabled to threaten Berlin 
after the fashion which her newspapers have seemed 
for the last six weeks, whatever their motive, inclined 
to adopt. Our interest is peace, and a solid alliance in Central 
Europe, a sense of comparative security in the great military 
States, must, while it lasts, conduce to peace. And as to the 
Austrian advance in the Balkan Peninsula, though it is not 
the solution of that problem which Liberals would desire, it is 
of the practicable solutions one of the least objectionable. It 
is unfayourable to Russia, which, in the eyes of Tories, is a 
result that ought to sanctify any programme; and it is 
unfayourable to Turkey, which, in the eyes of Liberals, 
ought at least to be a redeeming point. Every district 
taken from the Turks is a district gained by civilisa- 
tion and humanity. Austria has no Asiatic possessions or 
interests, that her advance to the Adgean, or even to Constan- 
tinople itself, should rouse the fierce selfishness of our country- 
men, and no position such as places her, as geography places 
Germany, out of the reach of the influence of English fleets. We 
can be as unpleasant in the Adriatic as in the Mgean. The 
worst feature in the Austrian advance is the obstacle it throws 
in the way of Greek expansion, but that obstacle may yet be 
overcome. The Austrian advance does not bar the Greek 
possession of Epirus, West Thessaly, Albania, and the Islands ; 
and if the Hapsburgs touch Greek territory, they will be no 
stronger in it than they were in Italy. Greece will be Pied- 
mont, with Italy for an ally, and every chance of winning in 
time all provinces in which her language is predominant, or 
her civilisation popular with the people. The true line for a 
far-sighted diplomacy to take would not be to support the 
Turks against the Austrians, but to insist that each acquisi- 
tion Austria makes should be governed as an appanage, and 
not absorbed within the Empire. That leaves to each pro- 
vince its autonomy and its chance of the separate political 
development which, when the opportunity arrives, may pro- 
duce a new and a freer political combination. We should 
greatly prefer a federation of the States of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, to any other possible outcome of the Eastern Question ; 
but if that may not be, an Austrian Protectorate, formal or 
informal, is a temporary arrangement centuries in advance of a 
Turkish suzerainty. The Hapsburgs are, at all events, Europeans. 





YOUNG BLADES AT SHEFFIELD. 


HERE are times when Cabinet Ministers not only deserve 
rest, but are bound, in justice to themselves, to take it. 

It is impossible just now for any responsible member of the 
Government to make a speech which shall do himself or his 
party any good. What has to be said about the Eastern 


Question comes with much better grace from men who are not 


even supposed to be in the secrets of their chiefs. When the 
British Lion is in charge of Lord George Hamilton, we feel 
that we have indeed reached that peaceful millennium when 
“a little child shall lead him.” The admiration which every 
Ministerial speaker has to express for the Ministerial policy 
is much more genuine, when it comes from a young 
member of the Government, than from an old one. <A boy 
has no difficulty in thinking the head of his school the 
greatest and best of mankind, and few feelings are more in- 
tense than the awe-struck appreciation evoked by the prowess 
of a big-brother. It would be irritating to hear the Foreign 
Secretary talk about the resurrection of English prestige, but 
we should think less well of the Vice-President of the Council 
if he did not believe in it. The point in the Government 
policy which people most care to know about now is when the 
Dissolution is to be, and it is very convenient for a speaker to 
be able to assure his hearers that he knows no more about 
this than they do. Altogether, the experience of the Sheffield 
Cutlers’ Feast justifies the expectation that during the present 
Recess, Cabinet Ministers will very much keep themselves to 
themselves. When young heads are all-sufficient for the work 
that has to be done, why should old heads give themselves 
unnecessary labour ? 

Some of Lord George Hamilton’s touches were decidedly 
neat. With an ingenious adaptation of metaphor to local 
conditions, he compared the Conservative Government to metal 
which has been subjected to the Bessemer process. “If we 
haye lost something in weight,” he said, “we have gained, 





possibly, more in toughness.” Like most of its class, this 
analogy does not bear to be looked at too closely. Toughness 
is scarcely the quality which an indifferent spectator would at- 
tribute to the present Cabinet. At least, if it be toughness, it 
is the toughness of a feather-pillow, which offers no resistance 
to pressure, and yet shows no lasting traces of it. That is very 
much thecharacter of SirStafford Northcote. He is always yield- 
ing something to somebody, and appearing the next moment with 
an air of undaunted resolution. Lord George Hamilton came 
nearer the truth, when he pointed out the contrast between the 
use which the present Government have made of their majority 
and the use which the late Government made of theirs. The 
Liberals, he said, quoting Mr. Goschen, ran through their 
majority. “Her Majesty’s Government do not think that any 
party majority is to be used as a schoolboy uses his money,— 
to be spent as quickly as possible. On the contrary, they con- 
sider it as means to an end, and they believe that the longer 
the majority is retained, ultimately the more work you will be 
able to effect.” Certainly the present Cabinet is free from 
any imputation of having used up its majority prema- 
turely. As regards legislation, they are still, like Mr. 
Winkle, going to begin. They have been in power for six 
Sessions, and they are still saving up their majority, with a 
view to “ ultimately ” doing more work with it. They seem 
to have regarded the present Parliament simply as a passage 
leading to the next,—and in a passage, as everybody knows, all 
that a man does is to take off his hat and arrange his tie, in 
preparation for entering the drawing-room. The Government 
have been arranging their ties ever since January, 1874, and 
the country is still compelled to trust to Lord George 
Hamilton’s assurance that when they do make their entrance 
upon legislation, the effect will be tremendous. With a Cabinet 
that feels that the country is unalterably on its side, these 
majestic delays are permissible. Otherwise there might be 
some danger lest all this careful preparation should prove to 
have been thrown away, and that, like the impotent 
cripple, they might see some other Government pushing them 
aside, and stepping first into the Parliamentary pool. 

Lord George Hamilton would have done wisely to keep 
to these general commendations of the greatness and good- 
ness of his chiefs. Instead of this, he was moved to 
single out a particular measure passed by the present 
Government, and to ask the imprimatur of the guests 
at the Sheffield Cutlers’ Feast for the Irish University Bill. 
The late Government, he said, tried their hand at this question, 
only to lose both their Bill and their majority. “We,” he said, 
“retaining the confidence of our supporters, succeeded in soly- 
ing it, and maintaining our majority.” The last of these claims 
may readily be conceded. The Government did, bya miracle, suc- 
ceed in keeping their majority together, under circumstances 
which, if the majority had been a shade less docile, must have 
proved fatal toits existence. There was scarcely a pledge which 
the Government had ever given upon this question that has not 
been broken by implication, at some stage or other of the Bill’s 
progress. They have given Ireland a form of University 
education which, in so far as it is operative at all, will be 
strictly denominational, and they have given it while protest- 
ing all the time that what they were giving was something 
quite different. They have persuaded Mr. Shaw that the Bill 
means one thing, and Sir Walter Barttelot that it means an- 
other. The feeling which this exhibition excites is one of 
wonder, not so much at the skill of the Government, as at the 
submission of the majority. 

Mr. Stanhope was evidently not thinking of the Irish Uni- 
versity Bill, when he returned thanks for the House of Lords, 
as well as for the House of Commons, “It is a very great 
thing,” he said, “‘ for the House of Commons, that what it does 
has to undergo the criticism of a body which, acting without 
any fear whatever of political agents, looks to the permanent 
good of the country.” Undoubtedly, it is a very good thing 
that the work of the House of Commons should be criticised 
by the House of Lords, and it might have been thought that 
a Conservative Government would have been specially anxious 
to secure this advantage for their measures. It would have been 
interesting to learn Mr. Stanhope’s opinion of the strategy which 
led them to introduce the Irish University Bill in the Lords 
as a simple skeleton, to add all that was really important in 
it, and all that was likely to provoke discussion, while the Bill 
was passing through the Commons, and to do this at a peried 
of the Session which made it certain that the Lords would not 
have time to criticise these additions when the Bill came back 
tothem. If this had been attempted with an adverse majority, 
it would have been called sharp practice. When applied toa 
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friendly majority, we hardly know what name to give it. The 
Bill contained only one really significant clause, and this clause 
was kept back by the Government until it had passed the 
Lords. As soon as the contents of the clause were made public, 
it was evident that the Bill had been drawn entirely for the sake 
of that clause, and that without it the measure would have 
had neither meaning nor motive. If a Liberal Government had 
followed such a course, it would justly have been accused of burk- 
ing the House of Lords. It is only a Conservative Government 
that can act thus in July, and then in September congratulate the 
country that everything the House of Commons does has to 
undergo the criticism of the body thus scurvily treated. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE BISHOPS. 


UR Ritualist friends have by this time pretty well repented 
of their flirtation with the Bishops. The truth is, a 
Bishop is not at all the kind of lover that it is safe to play 
with. As regards understandings and compromises of every 
sort, he is usually a burnt child, and as soon as it is made clear 
to him that he has been led into one, his first thought is 
how to get out of it. In this instance, the Lower House of 
the Southern Convocation seemed determined to give the 
Episcopate every chance. They forgot the useful principle 
embodied in the Statute of Frauds, and omitted to see that 
the understanding on which they meant to rely was reduced 
to writing. As it is, the Archbishop of Canterbury and Dr. 
Bright are at issue, not merely upon what was meant, but 
upon what was said. If the Lower House should again be 
tempted to trust to Episcopal speeches, they ought at least 
to seeure the attendance of a short-hand writer at the Confer- 
ence. The Archbishop of Canterbury declares that the report 
in the Guardian newspaper of the statement made by him in 
the name of his brethren is substantially correct, and un- 
doubtedly that report contained nothing approaching to the 
understanding attributed to the Bishops. On the other hand, 
Dr. Bright declares that the ipsissima verba of the Archbishop 
“were that the use of vestments with the good-will of the con- 
gregation could not, indeed, be called ‘ lawful’ (while exist- 
ing judgments were in force), but as a general rule, ‘ would be 
allowed to go on.’” It is clear that, whether there was an 
understanding or not, there was a very pretty misunderstand- 
ing. The really wonderful things about the whole business 
are the simplicity of the Bishops, in supposing that the Lower 
House of Convocation would have consented to eat its own 
words of the day before, if there had been nothing to be 
gamed by it; and the simplicity of the Ritualists, in 
supposing that the Bishops had the power to make the 
icular concession attributed to them. It is clear that 
the Bishops did believe that something in the nature of an 
eirenicon or modus vivendi had been arrived at. Otherwise, it 
is to be presumed that they would not have sung the Gloria 
in Exceilsis, in thanksgiving for the happy end that had been 
put to the troubles of the Church. If they had simply been 
grateful for a victory over the Lower House, they would 
hardly have risked the results of it by thus openly triumphing 
over their adversaries. Yet, on the Archbishop’s view of the 
matter, where was the modus vivendi? The Ritualists 
were to abstain from using vestments, if the Bishop 
issued his monition against them, but where was the re- 
striction placed upon the Bishop’s use of the monition ? 
That, apparently, was to remain wholly unchecked. The 
Ritualist contention is that vestments are legal. The conten- 
tion on the other side is that they are illegal. It was an 
intelligible compromise that, without reference to their legality 
or illegality, they should be used where the congregation wished 
them to be used, and forbidden where the congregation wished 
them to be forbidden. But where would have been the com- 
promise in a provision that they should not be used against the 
wish of the Bishop, supposing that the Bishops remained free 
to wish anything they liked? Yet this is what seems to have 
been attributed to the Ritualists by the Bishops—at all events, 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Clearly, he took them for 
sillier folk than they have yet shown themselves, 

On the other hand, the attitude of the Lower House of 
Convocation is almost equally hard to understand. They 
evidently thought that the Bishops of the Southern Province, 
speaking by the mouth of the Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
committed themselves to something very like an open defiance 
of the law. If this imaginary understanding had ever been 
brought into operation, this remarkable result would have 
followed. Vestments, having been declared illegal by the 
highest Ecclesiastical Court, would still have been worn in 





certain churches, say, in the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Three aggrieved parishioners, under the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Act, or one, under the Church Discipline Act, would have 
applied to Dr. Ellicott for leave to prosecute the incumbent. 
“T cannot give you leave,” the Bishop would have answered, 
“ because, by an understanding arrived at with the Lower House 
of Convocation, the Clergy have consented not to wear vest- 
ments contrary to my monition, and I am consequently pre- 
cluded from giving my consent to legal proceedings.” “ Very 
well,” the Church Association would have answered; “we 
have no preference for costly remedies, when cheap ones will 
answer the same purpose. These vestments are plainly con- 
trary to law. Will your Lordship at once issue your monition 
against them?” “I know they are illegal,” the Bishop must 
then have said; “and I know that I can put them down by 
merely writing my name across a sheet of paper. But 
I am bound by this same understanding not to interfere 
in any case in which the congregation approve of the 
law being broken, and therefore in this case I can do 
nothing.” Does any one believe that there are half-a- 
dozen Bishops on the Bench who, under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances, would expose themselves to the attacks which the 
assumption of such an attitude as this would inevitably have 
entailed on them? Apparently the Lower House of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury did believe it, and a very remarkable 
act of faith it was. Is an Anglican Bishop at all the sort 
of person to deliberately set himself above the civil law, 
and proclaim that, so long as a clergyman has his congre- 
gation on his side, he may snap his fingers at the Ecclesiastical 
Court, and trust to his diocesan to support him? Did it 
ever occur to the Ritualists that if the Bishops were armed 
by law with a new power of proceeding by “ monition,” a 
mandamus might lie to compel them to issue a monition ? 
What would have become of the “ understanding,” then ? 
Did they expect a Bishop to face the utmost terrors of the 
Queen’s Bench, rather than violate by ever so little this sacred 
compromise # 

The enlightenment that comes of reflection, aided in this 
instance by the unexpected independence shown by the Convo- 
cation of York, has sent this ‘ understanding ” to the limbo of 
unaccomplished visions. The Ritualist word of command is, 
* As you were.” Nothing is left of all these votes and confer- 
ences, except an uncomfortable sense of being either deceivers or 
deceived, We have not much hope, however, that either Ritualists 
or Bishops will learn the lessons, obvious though they be, which 
this strange little history suggests. On the side of the Bishops, 
the lesson is that one-sided compromises never prosper. If 
they want to come to terms with the Ritualists, they must 
give as well as take. If Ritualism is to be put down with its 
own consent in some churches, it must be allowed in others, 
If congregations which dislike ceremonial are to be protected 
against its introduction, congregations which like it must 
equally be protected against its removal. It is perfectly open 
to the Bishops to say that they can be no parties to defiance 
of the law, and that what the Ecclesiastical Courts have de- 
termined to be illegal, that, until it is otherwise deter- 
mined, the Bishops must treat as illegal. But in that case, 
they had better not talk of compromise. They may 
hunt with the Church Association, if they are so minded, 
but then they must not hope to run with the English Church 
Union. For the Ritualists, the lesson is that no compromise 
can be of any real permanence or value which is not made by 
the authority which, so long as the Church of England re- 
mains established, alone has power to make compromises. 
The Public Worship Regulation Act may become a mere paper 
threat, which answers to nothing outside the Statute-book ; 
but if it is to be replaced by a more rational arrangement, 
that arrangement must be the work of Parliament. Before 
Parliament can be brought to the rational mood which is in- 
dispensable for the prosecution of this work, the Ritualists 
must give more evidence of being in earnest than they have 
yet had the opportunity of giving, except in the case of Mr. 
Tooth. The way to freedom of ritual lies through the county 
gaol, and if a clergyman is not prepared to go there, he 
had better guide himself by Lord Penzance’s directions. 





A RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY LEADER. 


MONG the five Nihilists who were hanged at Odessa and 
i Nicolaieff a few days ago, by sentence of the military tri- 
banal of Odessa, was one whose revolutionary career affords an 
excellent example of the class of men now engaged in that 
strange rising against autocracy. For once, the Russian police 
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were successful in capturing a real leader, and not a mere 
creature of shadowy committees, such as, for instance, men like 
Solovieff or Fomin, largely abounding in enthusiasm, but 
lacking the desperation necessary for carrying out an enterprise 
once begun; or like Dubrovin, of Stari Roos, or Izbitski, of 
Kieff, able propagandists, and devoted heart and soul to the 
cause, but none the less the subservient instruments of 
bolder and more dangerous spirits. The Tchikovsky conspiracy 
of 1873 revealed that the Nihilist movement was based on a 
system of “circles” (Krooshka), each being formed of ten 
members. Each member, after being thoroughly initiated, 
took in hand the formation of a fresh circle, and in this 
manner the movement spread until the confederation em- 
braced thousands of adherents, in every grade of society. The 
knowledge of each member being restricted to the circle to 
which he originally belonged, and to the circle formed under 
his auspices, it was possible to maintain an impenetrable secrecy 
respecting the actual leader of the movement, and, if a Nihilist 
was caught, the heads of the conspiracy could rely that his 
confessions would not imperil the safety of more than 
a score of associates. There is reason to believe that 
of late years the organisation has been seriously changed, 
but the essential features remain the same, and thanks 
to their preservation, the higher circles of the Nihilist con- 
federation have successfully baffled the acumen of Drenteln’s 
secret police. Even the capture of the leader Tchoubaroff can 
only be regarded as a partial triumph, since it has not led to 
the discovery of any of the associates belonging to his own 
particular “circle.” The associations at Odessa and Nicolaeff, 
organised under his eye, have, it is true, been crushed by the 
local authorities, but the higher “* Krooshka” to which he also 
belonged remains unknown to the police, and wages secret 
war as vigorously now as ever. 

Sergai Tchoubaroff was born on a large estate in the pro- 
vince of Voronez, thirty-three years ago. His father desired 
him to cultivate the land with greater skill than was common 
among the Voronez serf-owners, and sent him to study at the 
University of Moscow, after which he allowed him to attend 
several terms at the St. Petersburg Agricultural Institute. A 
common saying has it that the “ product of a Russian technical 
school is either a fool, a rogue, or a revolutionary.” Tchou- 
baroff belonged, at the close of his studies, to the latter cate- 
gory, and being mixed up in a disturbance against the Pro- 
fessors, was obliged to seek refuge abroad. The country of 
his exile was the United States, where he made himself tho- 
roughly familiar with the democratic system of government, and 
acquired a knowledge of no less than five European languages. 
Returning to Russia in 1877, just when the Russian armies 
were assembling in the camp at Kishineff for the invasion 
of Turkey, he fell in with Valerian Deutsch, a Nihilist 
leader, afterwards known as the audacious assailant of 
the Chief of the Secret Police. Deutsch induced him to 
accompany him to a locality in the province of Kieff, where, 
with three other associates—Stefanovitch, Bochanovsky, and 
Davidenko—he was engaged organising a revolutionary militia 
among the Tchegerinsky peasants. It speaks volumes for the 
audacity and skill of these men, that they were able to enrol 
in their militia as many as 1,200 peasants before intelligence 
of the movement reached General Tchortkoff at Kieff, and 
although, by throwing a strong force of cavalry into the district, 
the Governor prevented the movement from coming to a 
head, he was yet unable to prevent revolutionary opinions from 
becoming exceedingly rife among the peasantry and artisans of 
the province. Deutsch and all his friends, except Tchoubaroff, 
were arrested and sent to the Kieff Tower Prison, whence the 
whole of them afterwards escaped. Deutsch and Bochanov- 
sky appear to have gone to St. Petersburg just before the 
Nihilists accomplished the murder of General Mezent- 
soff. Tchoubaroff turned up after a while at Odessa, where he 
passed himself off as a captain retired from the army. In the 
course of afew weeks he was joined by Davidenko, one of the 
Tchegerensky conspirators, and by Lezogoub, a wealthy land- 
owner of Tchernigoff, whose intense enthusiasm for the 
revolutionary cause had led him to realise his extensive 
estates, and devote every copeck of the proceeds to extending 
the popular movement. Before long, the three friends 
gathered round them thirty or forty adherents, and these, with 
their threats, their pamphlets, and their assassinations, exer- 
cised a complete reign of terror over the Kherson and Odessa 
districts, 

Among the converts made by Davidenko was Wittenberg, a 
Berditcheff Jew. Him the conspirators sent to Nicolaeff, where 
he commenced the formation of a circle among the seamen be- 





longing to the Black Sea Fleet. Before long, the Association 
was joined by Logovenko, a boatswain on board one of the cir- 
cular ironclads. He proved a valuable assistant to Tchouba- 
roff, as, being connected with the torpedo-service, he was able 
to “ draw upon” the Government stores of dynamite, powder, 
and pyroxoline, for the use of the conspirators. In August 
last year, the Emperor expressed his intention of land- 
ing at Nicolaeff on the last day but one of the month. 
Tchoubaroff suggested to his fellow-Nihilists that his Majesty 
should receive a warm reception at their hands, and 
advised that they should utilise the knowledge gained by 
Logovenko during his service on the Danube by employing 
him to torpedo the Czar. This audacious suggestion was 
received with applause by the Nihilists, and Logovenko suc- 
cessfully carried out all the arrangements connected with the 
placing of pyroxoline under the supports of the Spasskoi Pier. 
Luckily for the Emperor, the day before his arrival at Nico- 
laeff some gendarmes mistook the lodgings of a student whose 
rooms they were sent to search, and caught Logovenko and 
Wittenberg preparing the galvanic battery for the morrow. 
Incriminating papers in their possession led to the arrest of 
several of their associates, and these, by their confessions, im- 
plicated Tchoubaroff and the Odessa band. At the trial of the 
twenty-eight leading culprits, some curious facts of an older 
date were elicited. On the occasion of the July riots at Odessa 
last year, fifteen Nihilists, armed to the teeth, arrived by train 
from Kieff, to see whether they could not render assistance. 
On another occasion, the Odessa Nihilists despatched a gang of 
men to Kharkoff, to devise measures for the release of the 
leader Voinoralsky. When the Vera Zassulitch case came toa 
close, the conspirators drew up a letter of thanks to her advo- 
cate, and another full of threats addressed to the Ozar, after 
which, Captain Tchoubaroff, who was an accomplished musi- 
cian, sat himself down to a piano, and the Nihilists kept up 
dancing till daybreak. 

Tchoubaroff, Lezogoub, Davidenko, Wittenberg, and 
Logovenko have been disposed of by the summary process of 
hanging, and the rest of the conspirators are now on their way 
to various terms of exile in Siberia; but it is a significant fact 
that while the Moscow Gazette congratulates General Todle- 
ben on having rid Russia of eight-and-twenty scoundrels, the 
other Russian journals preserve a rigid silence, the more note- 
worthy, because it was the Emperor, and not a subordinate, who 
was this time threatened. It is impossible, in presence of such 
revelations, to doubt that his Majesty’s life is in serious danger, 
or to wonder at the extraordinary precautions taken—as, for 
instance, at Alexandrowo—by the Russian police. When edu- 
cated gentlemen, sailors, and peasants all join together in a 
plot for blowing up a pier by the last device of destructive 
chemistry, and so destroying hundreds of innocent men in the 
mere hope of also destroying the Czar, the moral epidemic 
must have spread very far. Whether mere terror is the way 
to check it is a different question, and one which we should 
at once answer in the negative. If the great men of Russia 
wish for more security, they should allow this almost maniacal 
hate to exhale part, at least, of itself in free speech. 





REBUILDING THE TEMPLE. 


LTHOUGH the threatened demolition of Elm Court has 
evoked a great deal of very pretty writing, richly 
garnished with much second-hand archzological allusion, it is 
odd that the few practical points worth public discussion have 
been almost wholly overlooked. Pathetic disquisitions on the 
disappearance of “ another picturesque nook in old London” are 
somewhat irrelevant. Elm Court is not picturesque. As it 
dates only from the reign of Charles I. it cannot lay claim 
to the veneration that is inspired by some stately fabric 
whose foundations were laid in the grey dawn of antiquity. 
It is, perhaps, a little more to the purpose to complain 
of the inconvenience caused to the residents in the con- 
demned court, who in a few weeks will taste the horrors of 
unanticipated eviction. But after all, it is only the gentle- 
men who must live in the Temple—the Barristers and the 
Students—on whom the hardship presses cruelly. The varied 
list of sub-tenants who ought to live elsewhere, the news- 
paper reporters, the sporting-men who call themselves journalists 
because they write paragraphs for “ sporting papers,” the 
theatrical people who describe themselves as “dramatic 
critics,” and all the rest of the numerous outsiders of 
the Temple, in fact, who have no connection with the 
Law, except that they are lawyers’ tenants, merit but 
little sympathy, when they get notice to quit any of the 
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old precincts. The Barristers are well rid of them ; as for the 
Apprentices of the Inn, it is certain that the presence 
of a colony from Alsatia in an abode of legal learning 
does not tend to elevate the tone of student-life there. 
To the utmost extent possible, it is desirable to induce 
barristers and students to associate closely with each other 
in some sort of collegiate building, because nothing but 
good can come of any friendly intimacy that may characterise 
the relations of the seniors and juniors in a liberal profession. 
So far, then, as the one class for business purposes, and the 
other for purposes of study and professional camaraderie, are 
compelled to lodge in the Temple, the demolition of one of its 
courts, at a time when it affords its members at best but inade- 
quate accommodation, is a serious business. 

But to all complaints, the Benchers of the Middle Temple 
make a strong rejoinder. Elm Court must be pulled 
down, simply because it has become so ricketty that it 
may tumble about the ears of its denizens at any moment. 
It was “condemned” as dangerous upwards of ten or 
twelve years ago, and it is positively unsafe to let it remain 
standing any longer. Moreover, according to the Benchers, 
the work of demolition has not been resolved on till accommo- 
dation elsewhere has been provided. At great cost, a new pile 
of chambers has been erected on part of the old gardens facing 
the river. The rooms there have been sumptuously fitted up, 
and the evicted occupants of Elm Court are recommended to 
seek a lodgment in this pretentious and flashy fabric. We 
may admit that no fault is to be found with the Benchers of the 
Middle Temple for pulling Elm Court down, when they dis- 
covered that it was crumbling, through a natural process of decay, 
into a big rubbish-heap. Nor can it be alleged that in provid- 
ing new chambers before they knocked the old ones to pieces, 
the Benchers adopted an unsound or unpractical policy. No 
fair objection, in fact, can be taken to their meaning. The 
real ground for grumbling is that they have not carried out that 
meaning sensibly. For it goes beyond the fair limits of 
practical joking, to tell barristers who manage to pay 
£60 or £70 a year for chambers in Elm Court that 
they are amply provided for in the new riverside 
pile, where they have the privilege of occupying 
capital rooms, provided they can pay £200 a year of rent 
for them. In fact, the Benchers, like most other corporate 
authorities, have not mastered the secret of carrying out the 
first principle of building improvement in relation to densely 
inhabited courts and tenements. They have not been pro- 
foundly impressed with the necessity not merely of providing 
new chambers for the men who are driven from demolished 
courts, but new chambers which can be let at rents fairly 
within the compass of their evicted tenants’ means. In 
the circumstances, then, what is the homeless Templar to do? 
Or, perhaps we ought to ask, what can be done for him by 
the rulers of his Inn? To this question, the common answer 
given is,—Nothing; and it is not a little provoking that it 
should be given by people who refuse to consider the feasi- 
bility of doing something. May we remind the Benchers that 
if the Temple is now inconveniently overcrowded, it is not 
overcrowded by members of the Honourable Societies? As 
has been indicated, the laxity with which they permit their 
tenants to sublet has led to a swarm of intruders settling 
down in the Temple, not a few of whom are persons it would be, 
even as a matter of ordinary prudence, desirable to exclude 
from the neighbourhood of studious gentlemen. For this 
reason mainly, chambers such as the men in Elm Court can 
afford to rent are not to be had. 

Is it impossible, we ask, to devise a remedy for such a deplor- 
able state of matters? Is it impracticable to limit the privilege of 
sub-letting chambers in the Temple, so that nobody save members 
of one of the four Inns of Court shall be accepted as a sub-tenant? 
Were this done, and the Temple cleared of the emigrants from 
Alsatia, would not the existing pressure on its accommodation- 
space be so greatly reduced, that barristers and students with 
modest means might easily find comfortable lodgment in their 
Inns when they sought it? Then, one other point most unfortu- 
nately ignored in the recent discussions is, How is the Temple to 
‘grow or extend itself in future? The present policy of the 
Benchers is to proceed by a method of internal improvement,— 
encroaching on the fine old gardens, the strict conservation 
of which is a matter of the highest sanitary importance to the 
lay community in the neighbourhood, and then, having erected a 
new building on the garden-ground, to rebuild some of the old 
courts. But endogenous growth is not the only mode of de- 
velopment possible tothe Temple. Why should it not grow exo- 
genously, building not towards the inside, but the outside,extend- 





ing its boundary, in fact, in order to save its open pleasaunce- 
area from diminution? Ifa dozen years ago the Benchers knew 
they must pull down Elm Court, why in that time have they 
not managed to buy up Essex Street, and erect new buildings 
there? Even if, owing to the obstinacy of an individual free- 
holder, that were not feasible, is there not property in the 
neighbourhood of the Law Courts, say, near Carey Street, 
which might be purchased and turned into new chambers? Of 
all schemes for improving the Middle Temple, none could com- 
pete in point of convenience with one that had for its object 
the annexation of Essex Street; for the property, as it is now 
inhabited, cannot possibly yield a return comparable with that 
which the Benchers would derive from it, if made into 
chambers. With the revenue of the Middle Temple, which 
cannot be much under £20,000 a year, and the savings out 
of this reyenue—for nobody can believe that one-half of it is 
spent annually—the Benchers ought to have no difficulty, if 
they conducted their negotiations with prudent secrecy, in pur- 
chasing the freeholds that lie nearest to their own. When they 
do that, there will be ample accommodation in their Inn for the 
members of this Honourable Society, who are now going about in 
a forlorn and homeless condition, and complaining, like the rest 
of the poor, that “ improvement ” leaves no room for them. 








THE BENEFACTORS OF HUMANITY. 

IR ROWLAND HILL was buried on Thursday in the Eng- 
lish Pantheon, to which he was admitted with the ap- 
proval of all Englishmen, and it may be worth while to consider 
for one moment the reasons which with thinking men justify 
that consent. They are not exactly on the surface. We should 
not, to begin with, rate Sir Rowland Hill’s powers as quite of 
the first class, or count him in any way among those exceptional 
men whose mere faculties extort admiring recognition. He had 
great organising capacity—displayed perhaps even more in his 
scheme for making the Post-Offices offices of internal exchange 
than in his more popular achievement--indomitable perseverance, 
and benevolence of a very wide, but not very unusual, kind. 
We should most of us, we hope, sacrifice ease and live strenu- 
ously for some years, if we were sure by doing so of benefiting all 
Englishmen; and Sir Rowland Hill was sure, as sure as any man 
who ever thought he had discovered the secret of the whence and 
whither. Sir Rowland Hill’s qualities were fine, but wedo not know 
that the possession of them quite justified a place in Westminster 
Abbey. The intellectual qualities of his nature must be possessed 
nearly in the same degree by every successful Traffic Manager— 
men hardly realise the extent of ability that work wants—and 
the moral qualities have been displayed in a higher degree by 
men comparatively neglected. The prison reformer Howard 
was a far more benevolent man. Sir Rowland Hill was slighted 
by statesmen, and oppressed by one Cabinet—his virtual dis- 
missal in 1841 was disgraceful—and was kept from the headship 
of the Department with what must have seemed to him for half 
his life gross injustice; but he could not fairly be described 
as in any way a martyr. He was always popular, his idea 
became concrete after a very short delay, and though he was 
not rewarded as we reward even small warriors, and never 
made a fortune for himself, still, as English payments go, he 
was not unfairly paid. He was given as much as a second-rate 
lawyer accumulates, or the income of a second-class Judge, and 
for a civilian that is in England fair pay. Most of the English 
Abolitionists and all the American Abolitionists suffered more 
for humanity than he did, and benefited it, too, a great deal 
more. They not only put an end to an immense mass of human 
misery, but in ending it they destroyed a system which, while 
it existed, was the outwork of every conceivable abuse which 
diminishes the general happiness and the general capacity of 
nobility among mankind. Sir Rowland Hill did nothing like 
them, and indeed, if the diffusion of happiness is to be the test 
applied to the eminent among mankind, we should demur to 
any claim for him to a high place among the number. The 
ability to send and receive lots of letters does not make 
man much the happier. There is probably quite as much 
happiness in countries where the penny post is unknown; 
nor is England in 1875 so much happier than England in 1775, 
A very fine plea was put in for Sir Rowland Hill by Miss 
Martineau, in the able letter to Lord Truro, published in 
the Times of Monday, but we are not quite sure that it is alto- 
gether well grounded. Her argument is, in brief, that the Penny 
Post removed a great deal of the suffering, and especially the 
suffering to the affections, caused by absence, and this is in 
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part true; but then it probably equally increases the absences 
themselves, increasing exceedingly the tendency to wander, and 
though we all fancy that correspondence developes and maintains 
family feeling, family feeling was just as strong before the 
Penny Post. It is strongest now in countries and localities 
without one. Young men did not go wrong in the days of 
Elizabeth much oftener than they do now, for all Miss Martin- 
eau’s periods. The happiness given by the man who invented 
the lucifer-match, and so ierminated for ever the dread, which 
used to worry the early world, that the means of securing fire 
and light might some day be unprocurable, was probably quite 
as great as any conferred by Sir Rowland Hill’s idea; while 
to Sir James Simpson man owes almost infinitely more. 
Even the Abolitionists did not add so directly and so 
permanently to human happiness, or rather, to the de- 
fences against human misery, as the great surgeon who 
first demonstrated fully the use of anesthetics, and whose 
name will one day be reckoned among the first dozen of 
the true benefactors of his species. He took away not only a 
suffering from a few, but the terror of possible suffering from 
all. 

The justice of the world’s estimate of Sir Rowland Hill 
rests on a different ground from the claim of the “ benefactor,” 
and is substantially this,—that man owes immensely, though of 
course not equally in each case, to those fortunate persons who 
have been able directly to increase his forces. The consequences 
of that increase have very little to do with the matter. It may 
be an open question whether the world is either the happier or 
the better for the ability to write and receive letters easily, just 
as it may be a question whether an individual is the happier or 
the better for being able to converse easily, but it is not doubtful 
that he is the stronger, the more competent, better armed for 
permanent contest with material difficulties. He possesses a 
new power, whatever use he makes of it. To deny this is to 
deny the value of speech, correspondence being nothing but 
speech uttered to a distance, and after a certain delay. It may 
be said that Sir Rowland Hill did not render correspondence 
possible, for it had always been possible since letters and paper 
were invented ; but that is, nevertheless, what he did do. The 
comfortable hardly realise how complete a disability poverty often 
is, as complete as the loss of a natural faculty. Deafness would not 
close the ears of the majority of mankind more completely than 
a charge of a guinea for every word they heard would. Sir Row- 
land Hill released the poor, the real population of the world, from 
a partial paralysis as regards one function—that of speech—as 
fettering as if it had been physical. He gave them a new power, 
and men perceive that to the bestower of new powers gratitude 
is due, not for the powers, which may be used or abused, but 
for the potentialities lying in those powers. If we were to 
write absolutely without dread of the Philistines before our 
eyes, we should say that the balance of the world’s gain and 
loss was heavily against the electric telegraph. That does not 
diffuse intelligence, but only helps to accelerate its diffusion; and 
there is very little evidence that the increased speed is as yet a 
gain. The telegraph has increased the power of Governments 
against subjects, of the rich against the poor, and has, while 
increasing the range of each man’s knowledge, distinctly 
diminished its depth, more especially on the subject of politics. 
We believe that statesmanship and political thought have 
deteriorated under its influence, and that only quickness has 
been developed, the mind being compelled every day, and almost 
every hour, to come to conclusions upon totally insufficient 
data. It is as if the physician were always compelled to pre- 
scribe after seeing his patient’s face. ‘That compulsion would, 
no doubt, develope in him a remarkable sagacity in reading 
faces and the physical meaning of expression—they say there are 
specialists in London who can decide unerringly on the presence 
or absence of heart-disease in this way—but it would not make 
him a great physician. There is no conclusive evidence that 
the telegraph has been as yet of any benefit to man whatever, 
any more than the telephone, which may supersede it. Yet no 
one doubts that the inventor of the telegraph deserves a place in 
Westminster Abbey, or any other honour usually given to men 
who have deserved well of the world. He has liberated speech from 
the impediment of distance, and so has added to the force of 
each man, to his armour for the battle, and men feel instine- 
tively that it is in force they are deficient. And their instinct 
is, we believe, right, the true morality being not to reject the 
offered talent, but to accept it gratefully and use it well. The 
human race would have no right to reject a sixth sense, if the 





offer of one were conceivable, from any fear of the results to 
which it might be misused. Their duty would be to take it, 
and use it under their responsibility to the giver, and that 
without any consideration whether its use made them hap- 
pier or not. We should deny absolutely that any man 
had a right to reject wealth, unless he knew that 
he individually would be debased by its possession, or 
thought wealth ix se evil, and certainly he could not right- 
fully reject a new intellectual force. He might as well justify 
suicide on the ground of his own incompetence to use his gifts. 
Take the extreme instance of weapons of destruction. A new dis- 
covery of means of destroying men in war would seem the most 
doubtful of all additional powers to accept or to be grateful for, 
yet there can be no doubt that to the greatest of such discoveries, 
gunpowder, the world owes enormous blessings. It was the 
discovery which armed man against the predominance of strength 
of limb, broke up the feudal system, which was in its essence 
the right of the big brute to rule the smaller brute, even if the 
smaller were the better qualified intellectually, and rendered it 
next to impossible for the world to be again conquered by the 
barbarians. Every force added to humanity must be taken to 
be,a gain to humanity, even if it does not appear to tend to 
happiness ; and there is no higher duty, of the smaller duties, 
than to recognise the right of those who have increased the sum 
of human powers to the general regard of all those whose 
potentiality of action is so increased. Man can do more in the 
world, and is meant to do as much as he can. 





A GOSSIP ABOUT GARDENS. 

T is with a certain feeling of relief, almost amounting to 
positive pleasure, that we see the approach of Autumn. 
With its shortened days and bright hearths, indoor pursuits 
may again be followed, without the feeling of discontent that 
we cannot be enjoying ourselves out-of-doors. Though much 
time this summer has necessarily been passed in the house, 
there has been no sense of comfort in the indoor hours. Cold 
driving rain, hail, and wind have been rattling their tale of 
mischief at the windows of the room. In spite of the fires that 
all sensible people have kept daily lighted, it is impossible to 
forget that our gardens are exposed to the fury of the storm. 
When its rage abates for a brief season, and the sun again re- 
sumes its sway, what a scene of ruin meets the eye. It may 
show a want of public sympathy if, in the face of fields 
laid flat and soddened, it is still possible to grieve over the 
acre or two of garden that bear such dire marks of this un- 
genial summer. Still, perhaps, it is our one ewe-lamb, and to 
lose the pleasure of a garden for a whole year is to lose a large 
slice out of life’s enjoyments. Those to whom a garden 
means nothing of more interest than a fine show of bedding- 
plants, have only experienced the annoyance of seeing it pre- 
sent a more or less dashed appearance. But to those who really 
love their garden and know each plant individually, the 
summer has brought deeper and more lasting pangs. Many 
people think they love flowers, and only really love the effect 
produced by prismatic lines of colour. To love a garden truly 
is to care for each separate flower, and this cannot be done when 
the beds are filled with plants that every succeeding spring brings 
to life merely to be killed the following winter. The compara- 
tively new plan of bedding-out does not even share in the 
interest of annuals. An annual is a flower that attains in the 
course of Nature its full growth in the given year, and when 
this is accomplished we are willing enough it should die in 
giving life to the future seed. But it is different with flowers 
like pelargoniums and calceolarias. They are merely tender 
plants intended for a greenhouse, and would live and prosper 
if left there. Instead of this, they are put out in the ground 
for a season, and when frost kills them they are thrown away, 
and their work isdone. They can be cared for only as a passing 
acquaintance is cared for. They fill spaces in the gardens, as our 
acquaintances fill spaces in our time, but they do not become our 
friends. In the garden we are picturing will be found instead the 
old-fashioned flowers, with the quaint names that poets loved 
to give them. Bright flowering shrubs and sweet-scented lilies 
abound there, and the fruit-garden adds its quota to the general 
effect. But to bring out the full enjoyment of such a garden 
as this something more is required than an eye for beauty. 
There must be the love of gardening itself, the actual personal 
tending of the plants and borders, before the highest delight in 
a garden is truly attained. Then will each day of sunshine or 
rain be appreciated at its real value, and the effect of a summer 
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like the present one be thoroughly realised. A wet season 
means the practical loss of the enjoyment that a whole year’s 
work has been storing up. 

“ A year ina garden ”—we owe the phrase to Mr. Henry Bright 
—what hosts of memories the words call up, from the Christmas- 
rose, like a delicate ghost of its summer sisters, to the hardy 
chrysanthemums, to whom the attribute of “ unselfish kindli- 
ness ” has been so justly ascribed by the same author. The 
long summer day spent among the flowers that we tend our- 
selves,—who can findit dull? The day-lily, opening at sunrise 
in perfect form and fading away gently as the day fades, greets 
our eyes as in the early morning we wander round our garden, 
to find fresh treasures awakening to bloom. The freshly-hoed 
border, finished late the evening before, is dark with the re- 
freshing dew that our work enabled to reach the tender rootlets 
lying near the surface. The day wears on, and the hot sun 
opens the Safrano rose-buds which were forgotten to be gathered 
in the dewy morning, and makes them flaunting and sad. 
Greedy roses, no sunshine is too much for them, and they drink 
their pleasure to the dregs. There is no rose more beautiful in 
early youth, none so forlorn in its full-blown state. Then comes 
that loveliest of all times, the late afternoon, with its cool air 
and its sweet repose. The level rays of the sun glint 
across the lawn, throwing long shadows, and lighting up the 
colours of the flowers that they touch with a brilliancy 
which the noon-day light cannot equal. Each flower stands 
out distinct, and the bees go home with a slow, heavy sail, 
that tells of the freight they carry. Only the poor humble-bees 
remain behind, drunk with the rich honey of the single dahlia. 
If you approach them as they cling on to the flower, and touch 
them gently with a twig or blade of grass, they only raise a leg 
in meek supplication, or fall stupefied on the ground, to rise 
again and return to their drunken revel. Sometimes three or 
four will be on the same dahlia, and if carried to another, they 
will use the little strength that remains to them to return to their 
first-love. Night in such a sweet, old-fashioned garden brings its 
own peculiar delights. Night-scented stocks perfume the borders, 
and the evening-primrose brightens the departing day,—kind, 
thoughtful plants, keeping their beauty and fragrance till we 
have had our fill of pleasure, and might otherwise feel 
sad and depressed at the loss of the sunshine. Those who 
do not care for a garden lose one of the most lasting enjoy- 
ments of life. Our children grow up and leave us, but our 
gardensare ever young. There is always some old friend to return 
to us each succeeding summer, and some new untried ones 
tointerest us in their growth. A garden can absorb as few 
other pursuits can. The busy life outside, with its ambitions 
and its worries, has a wonderful knack of disappearing from 
view the moment our gardening tools are in our hands. The 
rivalries of the garden are no wearing rivalries. They are only 
generous emulations, giving us the means of a gentle self-glori- 
fication, by enabling us to be generous to others, without robbing 
ourselves. 

But a garden has its sad days, as well as its joyous ones 
and the saddest of all come at the close of the year. The 
year’s pleasures are over, and hope lies buried with the sleep- 
ing plants. Even the cold, frosty days of January are better 
than these closing ones. The small yellow winter-aconite is more 

cheery than the lingering rosebud born too late to bloom. In 
November we can hardly make up our minds to keep the garden 
neat. Freshly falling leaves flutter down, and the “ flying gold 
of the ruined woodlands” is a sad enemy to all order. Still, no 
part of the year is quite without its interest. Chrysanthemums, in 
their wholesome robustness, greet us all through the late autumn, 
and there is a charm in the hazy fog, as it gives way before the 
wintry noon-day sun. There are few days up to Christmas, 
during which it is not possible to sit in some sheltered spot and 
be freshened for the work indoors. In the country there is often 
no need to talk of winter. It is either late autumn or early 
spring; all the sweeter for coming so very early, and bringing 
such delightful hopes for the future. How delicious it is to 
walk among crisp, fallen leaves. One is tempted to become a 
child again, and shuffle through the great heaps, scattering them 
around with a pleasant, crackling sound. The little chestnut-husks 
among them may contain a neglected chestnut, but it requires real 
childhood to enjoy the eating of an English chestnut; still, they 
bring back soft memories, which do as well. Another charm of a 
herbaceous garden is the power of combining the future with 
the present. In bedding-out, the plants, to make the bed per- 
fect, should all come out at once; and as a rule, their beauty is 


| ruined about the same time. As, however, the owners of such 
gardens generally are wise enough to take their departure 
about the time the early frosts blacken their geraniums, 
there is no need to prepare for future enjoyment. With a 
more thoughtful way of treating a garden, it is different. 
Here horticultural ingenuity helps to keep the garden attrac- 
tive from April till December. Our Elizabethan forefathers 
could only make theirs bright in the earlier summer, and this, 
no doubt, was one reason why the poets of that age dwell so 
much on the beauties of spring. The lilies of the old writers were 
the early-flowering ones,—the Orange and Turk’s Cap, and the 
common white lily, beautiful in its matchless purity, and sug- 
gestive of comparison with all that is graceful and pure in 
human nature. The Auratum, so grandly free in its growth, 
and the other Japanese sorts, that flower ‘all through our 
autumn, were quite unknown to them. The roses, too, were 
chiefly summer-flowering ones, or monthly roses with their thin 
petals forming loose cups, which grow in lovely clusters. Still, 
we gain much in some of the new perpetual ones, though in 
their autumn flowering many of them are mere shadows of their 
more glorious selves. But the height of folly is attained when 
we cultivate a rose without a smell simply because it is large 
and round. It is then time to protest against the theory that 
all progress is gain, and it is almost insulting to name such a 
rose after some well-known personage when it has been denuded 
of its chief charm. Scent is a subtle virtue, however, and belongs, 
perhaps, to earlier days, when people had more time to linger 
over the flowers. Like many charms of the old times, it may be 
destined to pass away along with them. 

The pleasures of a garden are endless. Not half of them can 
be mentioned here. Those who only come into the country in 
late summer and leave again at the first suspicion of autumn 
damp, never hear the singing of the birds. Spring is the time 
for that, when the birds are pairing, and are building their 
nests with twig and moss. Each spring brings the new cares 
of a household, and the birds sing blithely over their work. 
It is a fresh honeymoon every year, and it is pleasant to 
see a large family brought up with so little carking care to the 
parents. Possibly it is the concentration of effort on the one 
pursuit, and the consequent freedom from clashing interests, 
that makes the birds so cheerful about it. Anyhow, it can be 
watched without any undue call upon our sympathies, except 
when a terrible quarrel in the nest ends in the expulsion and 
death of one or more of its inmates. With wild creatures, 
however, we can be of no avail to repair Nature’s cruelties. 
They are so far removed from us, that they endure us only 
so long as we do not try to bring our world and theirs into 
too close a contact. They have lived without us, and they 
wish to die without us, but above all, they love to die in the 
open air. They are Nature’s children, and they are true to her 
to the end. 

Some of our readers, no doubt, will think we have been 
lavish in our praise of the pleasures of a garden; but if so, it 
will be those who have not experienced them themselves. There 
are so many drawbacks to most pleasures, that few can be in- 
dulged in without a sense of satiety. When one is found that 
grows more pleasant in the pursuit, and can be enjoyed 
when sorrow and increasing years make our earlier plea- 
sures only a pain and weariness to us, it is well to 
speak of it with grateful words. The unconscious beauty of 
our plants can receive no harm by outspoken admiration, and 
though we may have loved and tended them, they are not of 
our own creating. Let those who have no pleasure in a garden 
rather be sorry for themselves that such a faculty of enjoyment 
is lacking in their nature. . 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
st hlifan tie 
A LAZY JOURNEY.—VII. 
(CONCLUSION.) 
WueEn we reached Ville-en-Mer, our journeying was over. We 
had made it our end and object to settle down for a time some- 
where by the sea, where Mrs. Balbus and I might swim about 
together clothed and in our right minds, after the sensible 
Terrefollese fashion, instead of presenting studies of anatomy to 
the beach in two classes, with cases labelled, “ Gentlemen’s 
Machines,” “ Ladies’ Machines,” as is in favour in Grumble 
Island, which votes it improper for the sexes to swim together 





in full costume, but the reverse for them to look at each other 
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without any to speak of. There is no pleasure that I know of 
to be got out of our bathing, and Mrs. Balbus and I hope to 
make Ville-en-Mer a yearly institution. It has been for years 
a favourite city of mine, as water-logged as the Queen of 
the Adriatic herself, all island when the waves are up, and 
dashing upon the strong walls; all sands and rocks when they 
are down, where we wandered for hours among an archipelago 
of tiny pools, or dawdled among the grasses by the great poet’s 
solitary grave,—“ without the book,” as Fox said, so pithily. The 
hostess of our comfortable inn—which we chose because it looked 
nice, and wasn’tin the guide-books; and we were pensioned there at 
a cheap rate in a very land of plenty—told us the poet’s story in 
a picturesque way, as she was sadly watching the pulling-down 
of the corner house, next to the hotel where he is fabled to have 
been born,—the house in which she had herself been brought up, 
now to be turned into a new and pretentious café. How the 
ship which carried the young mother, with her yet unborn child, 
to join the husband, was cast upon the rock, and in the middle 
of the storm and wreck the poet was born, on the spot which is 
now his grave; how he and the mother were carried to the 
nunnery hard by, now part of the hotel which claims, with suffi- 
cient approach to truth, to contain the room where he was born, 
and charges you double for sleeping in it, as it did me, twenty 
years ago; how next to the nunnery stood a hospital, and next 
to that a chapel, on the site now to be tenanted by a café :— 
these and other things did the landlady discourse to us. 

I did not sleep in the poet’s room this time, and the 
affatus fell not on me. But it did not matter, for I 
was too lazy for any poetry but such as I might find 
in the rocks and waves, which played the poet for us 
all day long. Mrs. Balbus and I were thankful to find 
a bathing-place which is condemned to unfashion, because it 
is a busy, commercial town, with no time or room for bores and 
boredom. Fashion plants colonies as near as it can, and as 
stupid as itcan. We stayed for a while at one of them, ten 
minutes over the river, and were bored—for the only time on our 
journey—being driven to tea-drinking and bezique in our own 
room, as a refuge from humanity. It was at this place that 
the Miss Mincing episode happened; here that I was able to 
note the mingled curiosity and disgust with which she studied 
Mrs. Balbus’s slight, but frequent, modifications of dress; 
nothing but a fresh flower newly set, or some sudden and quaint 
arrangement of caressing lace, Mrs. Balbus’s favourite vanity. 
It was here that when the sun, his first appearance for some 
days, burst in his glory upon our dreary table d’hdte, Mrs. 
Mincing, who had been quarrelling with Providence about the 
rain with righteous bitterness, incontinently called on the 
waiter to draw the blind, and shut him out, with much nervous 
sensibility, and “Oh dear, oh dear!” Does anybody remember 
the saying of a dead Lord Chancellor, one of the biggest and 
angriest brains of our time, when some remonstrant suggested 
to him not to be “so hard on people.” ‘ My dear Sir,” answered 
he, with a curious softness, “*‘ people’ are such fools !” 

No fashionable person would, on any account, have been seen 
at our hotel, to which we hope to return next year. The table 
was crowded with an ever-changing succession of active faces, 
full of work, while the big caravansaries opposite were as empty 
as that of Trouvilain. Mrs. Mincing would have been shocked 
into fits by the Terrefollese, for there were none else, and their 
open enjoyment of their meals. The landlady regarded us for 
a day or two with a suspicion of fashionable tourism, but be- 
came fast friends with Mrs. Balbus in a short time, with some 
assistance of interpretation, and looks forward to our next visit, 
I think, with genuine pleasure. 

At Ville-en-Mer, we made friends with dear little Madame 
Mignonne and her sister,—friends, I hope, for life. We ate with 
them, walked with them, travelled up the river by boat with 
them, to look at the favourite Ciderland haunt of the expatriated 
Grumble Islander, and on that lovely voyage enjoyed in worthy 
company one of the most delicious bits of scenery in the world. 
Tomy mind, the mind of a dweller by Father Silverstreak, there 
is none like river-scenery, whose soft lights and shades and ex- 
quisite surprises of bank and water dwell lovingly in the memory 
where the hard majesty of mountains cannot make a home. 
Madame Mignonne’s perpetual bubble of quiet talk, her “ Voyez- 
vous, Madame Balbus,” or, “ M. Bal-bus,” with the last syllable 
prolonged, and the index-finger just under the merry, bright eyes, 
her womanly Terrefollese ways, and her amusing fashion of 
driving good, but fair bargains with the powerless sex, live with 
me for ever. While she was winning down a hard old doctor, 





whose locatary she was to be and now is, into a reduction of rent, 
which he had, to start with, a fixed and evident purpose of not 
giving, Mrs. Balbus and I sat by and noted them with infinite 
delight. As good a fellowin his way was her husband, a travelling 
genius, who cherished her with a pleasant pride, and was sucha 
breathing likeness in build and face of the great Vendetta, that I 
believe he has nothing to do but to step forward and claim the 
vacant heritage. Best of all was the true hero of our lazy journey, 
their pretty five-year-old, the “petit Paul.” God bless the 
children, how nice they can be, when they are not spoiled ;—how 
passing odious when they are. The little Paul is the dearest 
mite whom I have the honour to number among my mite- 
acquaintance. He made friends with me over my Malacca 
cane, and to make friends with a child is a pleasant, but not 
always an easy, process. This cane was his “cheval,” 
riding being his favourite dream; and he rode it with pride 
everywhere, though, being a favourite possession of mine, I 
rescued it in the end. The tassel supplied him with reins, 
which gave it an advantage over untasseled sticks. I am not 
of a mind, as to my malacca, with the gentleman who walked 
into the shop holding his straight before him, and being of 
fashionable mould, with his eyes half-shut, and addressing 
nobody in particular, simply said, in the fewest words that 
could be mustered, “Take off that damned strap.” The strap 
was Paul’s delight, and I believe he had a full belief in the 
living reality of his steed, which when he was sent to bed, at all 
hours of the night, was always committed to me, with the 
solemn injunction, “ A I’écurie!” Paul dined late, with the rest 
of us, like a little gentleman, and was allowed to eat whatever 
Nature suggested, with an artistic appreciation of the carte 
which never blotted the small picture of health at all. It 
was all very shocking, of course, but it didn’t hurt him. I 
wonder if the young Mincings were brought up in the same 
dreadful way, with something of a confidence in them and 
nature,—whether they would have less or more to unlearn in 
years of discretion? One day Paul entirely declined to occupy 
any longer the high chair which the attentive waiters—who 
loved him like everybody else—kept for his throne. He was too 
old, he said, and for the rest of the time his head disappeared 
under the table-cloth. The pride of age, in children, is magnifi- 
cent. The other day, another five-year-old, a girl, came to visit 
us, leaving her younger, of three, behind, under the smaller 
one’s protest. ‘“ Ah!” she said, as the elder started, in all the 
pomp and circumstance of a new outfit, “you wait till Iam 
five !”” 

How Thackeray would have loved the “petit Paul.” After 
dinner he sipped his favourite liqueur with unaffected manni- 
ness—a very harmless fruit-syrup, his amused father explained 
to me—and gave his opinion on things in general. “ Es-tu de 
Belle-Etoile?” somebody asked him, at the café where he was 
seated in his glory, at his favourite table. “Non!” said he; 
“je suis de la R-république.” His father is of that way of 
thinking; and the youngster has but a sorry opinion of kings 
and Munchausens, and, indeed, of humbug in general. Some- 
times the child flashed out the prettiest sayings. He began 
suddenly to sing in his happiness, and very sweetly, one evening 
at dinner, and was gently rebuked. “ Pourquoi pas?” he said; 
“j'ai le bon Dieu dans le coeur, et il me fait chanter.” The 
words fell on me like a charm. Where on earth, O ye 
Impeyites ! do these poetic notions spring in a baby’s mind ¥ 
From what parent ape, or cod-fish, or towel-horse, are such 
ideas evolved? Or is there, may be, something more than a 
meaning in the older lesson, that Faith and Heaven mean a 
simple humility in things too high for us, and our wisest teacher 
is a little child? May health and happiness be with the little 
Paul! I hope to write to his mother to-morrow. 

I have little more to say or tell, but linger with a lazy love 
over the close of my lazy journey. Our happy holiday was 
over, when we had said our last regretful good-bye to the 
Mignonnes. Having return-tickets from L.S.W.R., we made 
our homeward way from All Saints’ Isle, after a_ brief 
halt there, and steamed in the ‘ West Ciderland.’ “The 
best boat on the line,” said a traveller to us, at table d’héte 
the night before, one of those hearty fellows who seem 
to know every boat on every line; “you are fortunate.” 
The weather, this time, was faultless; and the sea had scarcely 
a wrinkle on the salt face which but a night or two before had 
looked anger-lined and wind-worn, and had been raving and 
storming over the ramparts of Ville-en-Mer,—scarcely a 
motion about us but the “innumerable smile.” Yet our 
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eleven hours’ passage extended itself to some thirteen. We 
sat down to dinner a large and hungry party, but landed 
starving, from and meagreness of fare, the 
staff being anxious on one point alone. At an odd hour 
of the day, Mrs. Balbus had petitioned for a piece of bread- 
x, Leut her a corner of crust, and anointed it with 
The steward’s boy followed me on deck. 
“You have not paid for your bread,” he murmured. “True,” 
I said; “how much?” “Twopence.” “* No,” a 
penny.” And he took it. With this same steward I remon- 
strated about the dinner. “ T have generally found,” I explained, 
“that my friends the sea-captains provide so liberally.” * They 
do,” said he, “ but L.S.W.R. has taken the refreshments into 
his own hands.” “ Ah! quite so. And the profits ?” “And the 
profits.” “I understand,” I said. ‘ And why is our passage 
so long?” Well, you shouldn't have sailed in the * West 
Ciderland.’ It’s the worst ship on the line, and you see, we had 
so many passengers.” Doubtless,” I said; “ but you often 
must have.” “ Well,—we have.” Was it not a character in 
“ Boz” who always so much wished to become a“ Co.” I, 
on my part, shall die wishing to have hit one. And the one 
whom I most wish to hit is the L.S.W.R. 

We had some odd companions, of course. At the theatre of 
All Saints’ Isle, where we fell suddenly again into the tongue 
and ways of Grumble Island, and discovered in its chief city, 
the colour of its houses, and regularity of its streets, with other 
details, an absolute resemblance to the mother-country, instead 
of Terrefolle (I suppose that to one sailing from the other 
direction, the effect is the other way), we just escaped, by a 
merciful dispensation, a performance of “ H.M.S. Pap and 
Bottle,” to which I know Mrs. Balbus, who loves a play quand 
meme, would have made me go. “ Don’t you love the play ¥” 
said Thackeray toa friend. “I am fond of a good one,” the 
other said. “ Bah!” was the answer, “ you don’t know what I 
mean.” But I think that “ Pap and Bottle” might have been 
too much for him, as the dramatic and musical fact of the 
insular day. We are an odd people, and keep a composer for 
all emergencies, like the commander now going to do something 
unexplained to the Boomerangs. In “ Pap and Bottle” (opera) 
and “ Zebedee’s Children” (oratorio) the tunes seem, to my 
ignorance, catching enough, but precisely the same, being 
called hymns or comic songs according to the form of the 
literature supplied. In Terrefolle, the composer of 
Faust is not asked to write the musie of a_ burlesque, 
or he of Grande-Duchesse fame to indite a mass for the 
dead. But we do these things in our own way; and great is 
Versatility. Instead of “ Pap and Bottle,” the amusement pro- 
vided in All Saints’ Isle was the music of the Luke minstrels, 
which did not tempt even Mrs. Balbus. Alas! they travelled 
with us, and made the boat a purgatory. They had preter- 
naturally white faces, as a real negro might have after scraping 
off his complexion, and sang songs all the way, driving all quiet 
people, in turn, from saloon, and quarter-deck, and everywhere. 
They enjoyed this effect very much. They imitated a good 
many of the lower animals, and well. They even imitated the 
voice of a deaf man who was on board, very loud, for the benefit 
of his wife and daughter, who did not think the joke good. Nor 
did I. From long sitting under advertisements, I had believed 
that these artists never performed out of Babylon. I was dis- 
appointed. One other passenger there was worth noting, and a 
remarkable one. There had been a horse-race in All Saints’ Isle, 
and this man was of the initiated, obviously. He lounged about 
the saloon asking for his “ mate,” and used such abominable 
language and showed manners so singular, that I was on the 
point of taking Mrs. Balbus out of the room; but his utterances 
were, happily, as Greek to her. ‘The man was but half-fledged, 
but fit company for none of us. I set him down asa “ welcher,” 
but learned from the captain, who mentioned the fact with 
reverence, tinged with wonder, that he was a lord. I knew he 
must be one or the other. These are the people who, in other 
of their condescensions, beset young actresses trying to work, 
and are allowed to do so by right of title. It is a great pity, 
and a reflection on the whole order, whose better members should 
combine to prevent such things from being. They could do it, 
if they did their duty, and tried. But it is easier to say that 
there is nothing to be done. 
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It is characteristic of my nation, I suppose, that I finish my 
story with a growl. But it was with a growl that the journey 
ended, and a feeling that there must be something wrong in the 
Grumble-Island blood, when it produces and tolerates such 





specimens as these. Just after the Mignonnes, they jarred 
signally. But such little spots on our feast of charity were 
small enough, and reach a vanishing-point in the retrospect. 
We are stowed comfortably away again, Dorothy Balbus and I, 
in our bright little home at North Bitton, with all its homelike 
surroundings; and we find endless matter for chat in that 
month of profitable laziness. We evoke pleasant spectres to sit 
with us at the table, retrace our travels step by step again, 
recall the faces and the ways which made things nice for us, 
and every now and then get a letter from one of our new friends 
to talk over. We made our little plan, and we carried it placidly 
out, and are already sometimes discussing some new journey 
when the holiday-time shall come round again. I stoutly maintain 
that home is best, and Mrs. Balbus is not at present anxious to 
dispute it, being one that never wastes powder, I know exactly 
at what point she will assert herself, and with what effect. 
Meanwhile, in and through this story of ours, she has always 
been ready with a useful hint, or a timely jog to memory. She 
has them all at her fingers’ ends,—the little Paul, the courteous 
doctor, and the wondrous twins, whom only to have seen apart 
is the essence of the adventure. Had we beheld them in bodily 
brotherhood, instead of taking up the second just where we 
dropped the first, it would have broken the weird line of con- 
tinuity. Mrs. Balbus is by me, to congratulate me on my last 
sentence being written, though a little to condole over the loss 
of the phantoms we have been living with these few weeks past, 
and to tell me, in her own quite unanswerable way, “Tom, it is 
no use your spinning it out any longer. You have been playing 
tennis for two hours to-day, and must want dinner.” 
Tom Bausus. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


cctnataipiaca 
NATIONAL JUDGMENTS. 

(To THE EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—Although the Warden of Keble’s thoughtful and weighty 
letter puts forward with much force the argument from the 
presumable consistency of the divine order of government, as 
establishing a clear analogy between the national punishments 
recorded in the Old Testament and similar forms of corporate 
suffering now, yet it seems to me that he has overlooked a most 
important factor in the question, which seriously conditions it. 
I mean that throughout the whole of the Old Testament, and 
without taking into account any doubts regarding the date, 
authorship, or authenticity of any of its component parts, we 
are met by two invariable facts relating to the matter of 
national judgments. In the first place, they are pro- 
fessedly foretold by a special class of extraordinary mes- 
sengers; and in the next place, they are always connected 
by them with certain specified sins. Granted a belief in the 
genuineness of the prophet’s message, no doubt could exist in the 
mind of any Jew who did so believe as to what were the offences 
which drew down the divine vengeance. Thus, all such chas- 
tisements would necessarily have both a deterrent and an educa- 
tional effect. And if we bear in mind that the especial sin 
which of all others ancient Israel was prone to was that of a 
highly sensual idolatry, and that the nation emerged from one 
of the last of such judgments as a strictly monotheistic com- 
munion, we can see that the lesson was finally taught as 
intended. 

But it is not so in our own day. Certain classes of sin do, 
indeed, bring down punishments which can at once be connected 
with the crime. There is no difficulty in understanding the 
Reign of Terror in 1792-4; we can trace epidemics of typhus 
and typhoid fever to neglect of the housing of the poor; 
we know that the present disastrous collapse of trade in Lan- 
cashire is due to the swindling manufacturers, who disgusted 
their foreign customers by sending them calico which had more 
china-clay than thread in its texture. Inclement seasons and 
bad harvests, however, which have not been foretold by any 
prophetic teachers, and which are not authoritatively connected 
with any specified national sins, have not thus, for us, the 
directly educational character which similar visitations had for 
the Jews. They do, indeed, serve to refute the newest gospel— 
according to Messrs. Swinburne and Pater—that man is the sole 
God, since he is a God who cannot control the weather nor the 
crops, and who thus cannot keep himself from starvation; but 
after all, that is a view confined to a very small number of 
people, and is not national in its dimensions. 
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That we have been often guil‘y as a nation is most true, but 
the periods of our greatest guilt have not synchronised with our 
chief sufferings. So far as the last five years are concerned, I sup- 
pose even the most ardent Liberal will scarcely say that we are 
being chastised now for permitting Lord Beaconsfield to be in 
power; and little as can be said for our conduct in Zululand 
and Turkey, it is yet not so bad as much that we did in Hindostan 
and in the Crimean war, with no perceptible judgments to 
follow. Even the Hebrews were not always docile. They com- 
plained in the wilderness that they were worse off than in 
Egypt; they told Jeremiah that misfortunes had fallen on them 
ever since they gave up worshipping Ashtoreth; they pointed, 
in the Maccabee period, to the superior civilisation of the 
Greeks as an argument against a rigid Judaism. I remember 
when a section amongst us always declared that the Maynooth 
Grant was at the root of every English misfortune; and the 
weak point of Mr, Talbot’s argument is that it does not help us 
to see what is the particular sin which has to be expiated by the 
nation.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp F, LittLepate. 

9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., August 31st. 





ROKEBY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Will you allow me, as one feeling some personal interest 
in the matter, to correct what I believe to be,;a mistake in the 
very interesting paper on “ Rokeby,” in last week’s Spectator ? 
The writer of that paper accounts for the displacement of the 
ancient family of Rokeby, who had held the estate since the 
Conquest, by the losses and penalties incurred through their 
adherence to the cause of Charles I. It is right to say that Sir 
Walter Scoit makes a statement to the same effect, in one of the 
notes to his poem of “Rokeby.” But, on the other hand, it 
can, I think, be shown that the Robinsons were possessors of 
Rokeby and resided there before the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Whitaker, in his “ History of Richmondshire,” speaks of the 
ancient manor-house of Rokeby as having “ been inhabited by 
the Robinsons at least since 1622.” I believe, indeed, that the 
Robinsons came into possession of the place not later than the 
very beginning of the seventeenth century. 

A certain John Robinson, “ born at Rookby,” was admitted 
foundation Fellow of St. John’s College in 1626. I may also be 
allowed to add that the representative of the family, when the 
war broke out, attached himself to the popular side, and joined 
with Fairfax and others in the effort to secure Yorkshire for the 
Parliament. He died, however, about a year before the battle of 
Marston Moor.—I am, Sir, &c., H. G. Rosrnson. 


MR. SWINBURNE AND SHAKESPEARE. 

(To THE EpitTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—Mr. Swinburne is always so grateful to have his mistakes 
about Shakespeare corrected, that I am sure he will thank the 
Spectator for allowing me to assure him that he need not take 
away from Shakespeare the credit of having written The Tem- 
pest, King John, Richard II., Venus and Adonis, and Lucrece, 
as he has lately done by certain assertions of his in his amusing 
comment on Edward ITI. 

1. On the word “ rarieties,” in that play, Mr. Swinburne 
writes, “ Another word indiscoverable in any genuine play of 
Shakespeare.” But the folk whom Mr. Swinburne calls “ sham 
Shakespeareans ”’ know the word extremely well in the first Folio 
of their “ Shakespeare’s Works,” in whose first play, T'he 
Tempest, on p. 6, col, 2, “rariety”’ occurs twice within three 
consecutive lines :— 

“(on.—But the rariety of it is, which is indeed almost beyond 
credit. 

Seb.—As many voncht rarieties are.’’ 

2. On the word “endamagement,” in Edward IIT, Mr. 
Swinburne notes, “‘ Yet another non-Shakespearean word; this 
time a Gallicism” (!). Yet the “ sham Shakespeareans ” know 
itis an old friend in their Shakespeare’s King John, first Folio, 
*‘ Histories,” p. 5, col. 1:— 

“These flagges of France that are aduanced heere 
Before the eye and prospect of your Towne, 
Hane hither march’d to your endamagement.”’ 

3. On the Edward III. “invocate,” Mr. Swinburne writes, 
** A pre-Shakespearean word, and proper to the academic school 
of playwrights.” Yet “sham Shakespeareans” know the 
word well in their poet’s “ Sonnets ” and Richard III. :— 


“Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth 
Then those old nine which rimers inyocate.’’—Son. xxxviii., ]. 10. 





“Thou bloodlesse Remnant of that Royall Blood, 
Be it lawfull that I invocate thy Ghost, 
To heare the Lamentations of poore Anne.’’—Rich. IIT., i. ii., 8. 
4. On the Edward ITI. “ wistly,” Mr. Swinburne says :— 
“This word occurs but once in Shakespeare,—Richard IL, 
act v., sc. 4.” The “sham Shakespeareans,”” however, know it 
two or three times more; in stanza 58 of Venus and Adonis, 1. 343, 


“O what a sight it was, wistly to view 

How she came stealing to the wayward boy!” 

“She thought he blush’d as knowing Tarquin’s Just, 

And, blushing with him, wistly on him gaz’d.”—Lucrece, 1. 1,355. 

* The sun look’d on the world with glorious eye, 

Yet not so wistly as this queen on him.’’—Passionate Pilgrim, 1. 53. 
May we not, then, define Mr. Swinburne’s “sham Shakespearean” 
as one who knows his Shakespeare, and a “ Swinburnian Shake- 
spearean ” as one who does not ? 

Surely, of all shams in matters Shakespearean, the greatest is 
that of a man pretending to be a judge of Shakespeare’s words 
and style, sneering at others for not knowing them, and yet 
declaring shamelessly that words used by the poet in The 
Tempest, King John, Richard IID, the Sonnets, Venus and 
Adonis, and Lucrece are not his. When will Mr. Swinburne 
learn modesty ?—I am, Sir, «c., FP. J. FURNIVALL. 








BOOKS 
A DS. 
a 
THACKERAY.* 
WE are glad to welcome the almost simultaneous publication 
of Mr. T'rollope’s criticism on the great novelist and of the 
splendid and costly edition of Thackeray's works just issued 
by Messrs. Smith and Elder, with the author’s own very 
original, though perhaps not always very adequate, illustra- 
tions of his own conceptions. The execution of the illustrations 
is marvellously fine. 

There are some names before which even the boldest and most 
confident of critics must feel a certain awe. Not that he sees 
nothing to blame (the very excellence of the workmanship often 
serving to bring out innate flaws, which in a less perfect piece were 
passed by without notice), but that if he is tolerably honest with 
himself, he must be sensible of his own immeasurable inferiority 
to the writer of whom he is about to treat. All that is left for 
him in such a case is to say his say honestly, to point out re- 
spectfully what he conceives to be defects, and for the rest, to 
throw up his cap, and cheer for the great man as lustily as he 
may. It is, then, with profound diffidence, and the heartiest 
love and reverence, that we venture to write of him whose nume 
heads our article. Mr. Trollope has, in our judgment, done 
his work sensibly and well, though he does not appear ever to 
quite realise what a very “ big” man he is chatting to us about. 
A good deal of the chapter on Thackeray's life, and of that on 
his “ style and manner of work,” is quite beside the mark, and 
might have been left out with great advantage. We dissent, 
too, from Mr. Trollope on many points of detail; but we think 
that, on the whole, he has brought out the chief characteristics 
of his author with considerable truth and precision. 

What strikes one first in reading Thackeray is the amazing 
sense of reality which he manages to convey. Jane Austen is 
the only author since the days of Fielding who at all ap- 
proaches him in this respect. George Eliot can do so, till 
she begins to philosophise, when the charm is at once broken, 
and we become conscious (not without a deep, inward 
thankfulness), that we are in an imaginary world. To 
appreciate either of these writers requires a very special taste 
for the study of character. To the ordinary student of novels, 
Jane Austen’s delicate etchings are dulland prosy. Thackeray’s 
work is quite as true to nature, and when critically examined 
shows at least an equal amount of care and labour, yet in 
brilliancy it stands unrivalled. For Thackeray works drama- 
tically, and uses description with a sparingness almost miserly. 
The most trifling of the minor characters will serve to illus- 
trate his method. Even Jones (whose portrait you may 
see on the fifth page of Vanity Fair), even Jones, that 
imaginary critic whom the showman puts up for the 
mere purpose of knocking him down again, is a master- 
piece in his way. We wonder, did any one ever read that 
half-page without laughing at Jones? We have all seen him 





* 1. The Works of William Makepeace Thackerav. In Twenty-four Volumes. With 
Ilustrations by the Author. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

2. English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley.—Zhackeray. By Anthony 
Trollope. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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over and over again, and if any sceptic doubts of his existence, 
let him take up the last novel from the library, and he will see 
his intelligent criticisms fresh on every page. And this air of 
naturalness is in part the secret of Thackeray’s immense power 
as a satirist, as the want of it has undoubtedly lessened the 
evil influence of Elia’s favourite playwrights of the Restoration. 

Thackeray has been spoken of as a cynic. Let us hear 
Mr. Trollope. “ Outside his fancy, &c., a certain feminine soft- 
ness was the most remarkable trait about him. To give some 
immediate pleasure was the great delight of his life; a sovereign 
toa schoolboy, gloves to a girl, a dinner to a man, a compliment 
toa woman. Hischarity was overflowing. His generosity ex- 
cessive.” We had, indeed, ever felt assured, from his stories, 
and without knowing a word of his life, that the father of 
Becky was a kindly, genial gentleman. For as it is the 
surest evidence of the utter degradation of a writer, to quote 
Macaulay’s fine remark, that he should depict a rogue while 
striving to paint an honest man, so, too, we may infer that the 
artist whose rascals even, and villains, are not utterly base and 
abandoned, has himself a wide and generous sympathy with 
human nature. Becky and her worthy admirer, Lord Steyne, 
are probably the greatest pair of scamps in the Thackeray col- 
lection, and yet they have both their redeeming points about 
them. Becky is not ill-natured, and as she herself says, would 
have been an excellent woman with ten thousand a year. She 
really likes her husband, and is sincerely sorry for him; she 
admires Dobbin, and feels a genuine pity for poor little Emmy. 
A bad woman? Yes, but not altogether heartless, and quite 
willing to benefit her neighbours, when she can do so with- 
out inconveniencing herself. Even the “wicked nobleman” 
is a magnificent old sinner, with a certain great air about 
him, under which, according to that distinguished philosopher, 
Mr. Edmund Burke, “ vice itself loses half its evil, by losing all 
its grossness,” 

A thoroughly dramatic instinct is shown, as we have 
recently had occasion to observe, in Thackeray’s highly 
skilful manner of handling natural scenery. He has a 
power of painting landscape in a few terse sentences which 
is quite his own; of giving the actual effect of sun, shade, 
and colour in words. We take the first instance that occurs to 
us, the description of Madame de Bernstein’s morning walk on 
the terrace at Castlewood, from The Virginians. There are just 
six quiet lines of it, yet somehow they bring the breath of the 
morning with them as the words of no other writer can. 
Observe, too, in that most affecting scene where Emmy bids 
farewell to her worthless husband on the eve of Waterloo, how 
cleverly the colours are managed. Half its reality and pathos 
is due to the vividness of detail thus cunningly produced. 
But Thackeray never wastes this astonishing gift. He is not 
tempted to stray away from the proper human interest of his 
stories into long-winded descriptions. They are always intro- 
duced with a definite dramatic object. The calm air of the 
morning, the quaint garden, rich with its thousand memories, 
harmonise with and account for the softening of the worldly- 
minded old woman, and the fresh boyish confidences of the lad. 
Examples are endless. We will just point out one more, and 
we are sure all true students of Thackeray will be grate- 
ful to us, when we remind them of the delicious little dia- 
logues between Clive and Ethel in the mouldering Hoétel 
de Florac. Every line tells. Even the broken-nosed Faun 
gives a special character, a Thackerayan flavour, to the whole 
thing. He is as suggestive as the skull in Hamlet, and 
much more picturesque! Vanitas vanitatum! Read the 
passage through (it will be sure to amuse you), and as you smoke 
on, see what a number of thoughts will come into your 
head! <A true test of art this,—to be not only thoughtful 
in itself, but the cause of the thought that is in other men. 
Mr. Trollope has rightly insisted upon the vividness of 
Thackeray's figure-painting, and has quoted the famous de- 
scription in Esmond, “ Beatrix was a dark beauty,” in proof of 
his position. He might have added the pictures of Madame de 
Florac and Ethel, from The Newcomes. And here we must 
remonstrate with Mr. Trollope on his rudeness towards this most 
charming young lady. He actually passes her by without notice ! 
Let us make her our best bow, and protest that we have always 
loved and admired her since we first had the pleasure of an 
introduction. When we begin to ask ourselves what is the 
secret of this singular power, we are obliged to answer that it 
is in part due to causes almost too subtle for analysis, to that 
peculiar faculty for observation which constituted Thackeray's 





genius. But it is also in part due to “a wise thrift and 
economy in the use of words and ideas,” as he has himself so 
aptly said of Swift. He prudently husbands his resources till 
they are wanted, and so can make a display upon occasion. 

We cannot follow Mr. Trollope through all the books. We 
will limit our remarks to a few words in defence of some of our 
favourites, whom he has, as we think, misunderstood. We 
agree with Mr. Trollope that Lsmond is perhaps the most 
finished work of art in the whole range of English fiction. 
It has not, of course, the fire and brilliancy of Vanity 
Fair, and with those whose lives are lives of keen excite- 
ment, and who turn to a novel as a relaxation after a day of 
jading work, the history of Becky will always be the favourite. 
Esmond is not good to read piece-meal, unless by scholars who 
already know it as they know their Horace. Esmond (to use a 
metaphor which some may deem unworthy, but which, we are 
assured, the bard who sang of Bouillabaisse would be the first to 
appreciate)* is like a flask of fine old Bordeaux wine, and should 
be treated with the like reverent care. He who would duly note 
the excellencies of the one, as of the other, should not only 
have a good natural taste of his own suitably developed, but 
he must also be ina frame of mind proper to the indulgence 
he proposes to give himself. He must be free from pressing 
cares, and not have above a friend or two with him, so that he 
may devote his whole attention to the task he has in hand. 
Then, as he quietly takes his pleasure, he will, if he is of a 
philosophic turn of mind, thankfully reflect on the time and the 
labour that have gone to ripen the berry from which such a cru 
as that is pressed; the warm sunshine and the gentle rain, the 
years of lonely waiting (down in the cellar yonder), slowly 
softening and maturing the generous growth,—the thousand 
kindly influences which have helped to give the flavour that he 
loves. They are all there, in the book, as in the claret, for 
those who have the grace to see, and “ Jones”’ takes in the one 
and the other, the noble wine and the mellowed thought of the 
great poet, and never troubles his head with thinking of all they 
mean. No wonder Thackeray did not love Jones, and has 
depicted him for posterity as we have seen. 

To Beatrix Esmond, that fairest creation of the master’s 
genius, we do not think Mr. Trollope is just. “ A most detest- 
able young woman,” other zromen may perhaps say of her, for 
hers was a nature which, we take it, few women can understand, 
and fewer love,—a nature wonderful in its richness and 
brilliancy, glowing with that full, bold life which beams out 
upon us from the canvas of Titian, a nature which, in its very 
luxuriance and power, most women deem unfeminine. And Mr. 
Trollope is foolish enough to write about “the young man” 
vowing “that no Beatrix shall touch his heart!” As if any 
man might choose! Beatrix is irresistible, “ victrix,” like the 
great goddess of the Louvre, and we, for our part, would not 
give much for the “young man” who did not melt and 
kindle before grace and beauty such as these. It is only 
gentlemen of the Barnes Newcome type who have the calm 
self-control of Mr. Trollope’s “young man.” Did not 
Warrington, one of the manliest and truest of the Thackeray 
heroes, go to the deuce for a woman? ‘The first three 
or four perusals of Hsmond leave the reader angry with 
Thackeray for the ruin of Beatrix, for it is a lovable and fright- 
fully inartistic feature in the English character to wish every 
story to “have a good ending.” But daring as was the stroke 
of the master, it was undoubtedly right. Such a character, so 
developed, as Beatrix’s, must have come to this. And what we 
now feel, as we ponder her sad history, is an immense grief and 
compassion for this brilliant, generous nature, so miserably, so 
inevitably fallen. Poor "Trix! how lonely was her life! She 
had but Henry to love her, and him she could not love. “I 
always said I was alone,” the stricken creature groans, after a 
terrible speech from her mother ; “ you never loved me, never, — 
and were jealous of me from the time I sat on my father’s knee.” 
And we think she was right. Lady Castlewood was too soft, 
too timorous, narrow, jealous, to understand the greatness of a 
nature so opposite to her own. The same piteous sense of isola- 
tion appears in "Trix’s dialogue with Harry, after the “ Spec- 
tator” scene :— 

“She paused for a minute, and the smile, fading away from her 


April face, gave place to a menacing shower of tears. ‘O how good 
she is, Harry!’ Beatrix went on to say. ‘O what a saint she is! 





* “ And true philosophers, methinks, 
Who love all sorts of natural beauties, 
Should love good victuals and good drinks.”” 
—The Ballad of Bouillabaisse. 
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Her goodness frightens me. I’m not fit to live with her. I should 
be better, I think, if she were not so perfect. .... . There is 
always, as it were, a third person present, even when I and my 
mother are alone. She can’t be frank with me quite ; who is always 
thinking of the next world, and of her guardian angel, perhaps that’s 
in company.’ ‘O Harry, I’m jealous of that guardian angel!’ here 
broke out Mistress Beatrix. ‘It’s horrid, | know; but my mother’s 
life is all for Heaven, and mine,—all for earth. We can never be 
friends quite ; and then she cares more for Frank’s little finger than 
she does for me, I know she does. And she loves you, Sir, a great 
deal too much; and I hate you for it. I would have had her all to 
myself, but she would not. In my childhood, it was my father she 
a ee And then it was Frank ; and now it is Heaven and the 
clergyman. How I would have loved her! From a child I used to 
he in a rage that she loved anybody but me; but she loved you all 
better,—all, I know she did.’ ”’ 

Well might Lady Castlewood talk of Beatrix’s splendour of 
nature, but sure it was in part the mother’s fault that such 
splendour was ever dimmed,— 

““*T think,’ she says, in another confession to Harry, ‘I have no 
heart; at least, I have never seen the man that could touch it; 
and had I found him, I would have followed him in rags, had 
he been a private soldier. ..... I would do anything for such 
a man, bear anything for him; but I never found one. You were 
ever too much of a slave to win my heart; even my lord Duke 
could not command it. I had not been happy, had I married 
him; I knew that three months after our engagement, and was 
too vain to break it. Oh, Harry! I cried, once or twice, not 
for him, but with tears of rage, because [ could not be sorry for him. 
I was frightened to find I was glad of his death; and were I joined 
to you, I should have the sense of servitude, the same longing to escape. 
We should both be unhappy, and you the most, who are as jealous as 
the Duke was himself... ... I took him, to have a great place in the 
world; and I lost it. Ilost it, and do not deplore him; and I often 
thought, as I listened to his fond vows and ardent words, “ Oh, if I yield 
to this man, and meet the other, I shall hate him, and leave him.” I 
am not good, Harry; my mother is gentle and good, like an angel. 
I wonder how she should have had such a child. She is weak, but 
she would die rather than do a wrong; I am stronger than she, but 
I would do it, out of defiance.’ ’’ 

Not good, Beatrix ? No, but one of whom much good might be 
made, “for she was great of heart.” “ Why am I not a man ?” 
she breaks out, on another occasion; “I would have made our 
name talked about!” Being only a woman, poor Trix had but 
one way of gratifying her ambition, and so she played the 
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wretched game, and lost it, and was ruined;.and Mr. Trollope 
preaches over her, and the ladies call her “a most detestable 
young woman” (the ladies whose hearts are not big enough to 
feel the storms which wrecked Beatrix), and honest men turn 
sadly and humbly away from the sight of this brave nature, so 
awfully, so inscrutably laid low. But if women do not like 
*Trix, they are among the heartiest admirers of Colonel Esmond, 
perhaps the pleasantest hero in all fiction. To draw a finished 
gentleman, with brains and a will, with a noble tenderness, too, 
and generosity of heart, at once simple and strong, this 
was the task which Thackeray undertook and _ achieved 
in Esmond. If “Trix is a Titian, “my Lord Grave-airs,” 
as the laughing girl calls him, and Lady Castlewood 
are Vandykes (or shall we attribute her ladyship to 
Sir Joshua? there is something so thoroughly English 
about her). We have not time to analyse these two 
famous portraits with the minute and loving care they 
merit. Round and mellow, soft and full, is the flavour 
of this, the choicest vintage in the Thackerayan cellar. 
But even in Esmond, Thackeray’s familiar proved too 
strong for him. Nothing can be finer or more tragic than 
the scene at Castlewood, when the gentlemen of that house 
renounce their allegiance to the worthless Prince in whose ser- 
vice they had risked their all. But the Pretender begs the favour 
of crossing swords with the man whose mistress he has offered 
to seduce, and Thackeray goes gravely on :—*‘ Extremely touched 
by this immense mark of condescension and repentance for 
wrong done, Colonel Esmond bowed down so low as almost to 
kiss the gracious young hand that conferred on him such an 
honour, and took his guard in silence.” No other writer would 
have had heart for this grave mockery of his own greatest crea- 
tion :—* See you, my friends,”’ he cries, “ here is a perfect preua 
chevalier, the best I can paint, and yet to cross swords with a 
prince makes him pardon the cruellest wrongs. Such was that 
wicked, snobbish old world, which the French Revolution, thank 
God, has made impossible for us.” 

Of Pendennis, too, Mr. Trollope seems to us to have missed 
the true meaning. “Pendennis,” he says, “is scorned because 
he is weak.” We never felt any scorn for “ Pen.,” nor do we 
think that it was Thackeray’s way to hold mere weakness up 
to scorn. Pity, as it seems to us, for weakness, and fellow-feel- 
ing for the weak, is the lesson taught by all the great novels. 





The laughter cannot be unkindly when, “ Thyself the moral of 
the fable see,” is never out of the story-teller’s mouth. If we 
may quote so grave a book without offence, (and why not, since 
both writers teach the same lesson, each in his own way P), the 
sermons of this kindly lay-preacher all scem to us preached on 
the text from 'Thomas 4 Kempis, “ We are all frail, but none is 
more frail than thyself.” Pendennis is in one sense the deepest 
of all the novels, for in this book Thackeray strove to paint the 
young men of his own day, and the picture would have been 
faithless indeed, had it not touched on the great problems which 
are “in the air” of such men’s lives. To this we owe the noble 
outbursts on the sunrise in London, on truth, and on those two 
brothers whom the search after truth has led to such different 
goals; and the beautiful passage, which few honest worldlings 
can read without a mournful sense of its reality, on the Sad- 
ducee riding by with a shrug and a smile, as Christ preaches 
to the poor, and turning to his roll of Plato, or his pleas- 
ant Greek song-book, “ babbling of honey and Hybla, and 
nymphs, and fountains, and love.” And note in this great 
story, that however weak and wayward and however sceptical 
and “ fatally clear-sighted ” the young men are, they have at 
least this of good in them,—they are no hypocrites. They are true 
sons of “this honest and inquiring age,” as it has been justly 
called. But warm as is our admiration for Pendeniis, it con- 
tains three of the worst characters in Thackeray,—the French 
cook; Archer, (who is probably a portrait) ; and Milly Costigan, 
the actress. They would have been very well in the burlesques, 
but in the admirably every-day world of the novel they jar on 
us, as “ Hymen” does in As You Like It, and the “ White Lady 
of Avenel” in The Monastery. Captain Costigan (whose brogue, 
quite perfect of its kind, Mr. Trollope has foolishly undertaken 
to criticise), is high comedy, Alcide the broadest farce, and the 
intrusion of such a character mars the harmony of the whole 
piece. 

One word on another series of papers, which Mr. Trollope has 
not noticed as they deserve, and we have done. We refer to the 
“Sketches and Travels in London,” first published in Punch. 
They have the peculiar Thackeray flavour, in at least an equal 
degree with the ballads, (of which Mr. Trollope, we are happy to 
see, has a proper appreciation), and in style and finish they may 
compare with the best of our author’s work. The amount of 
worldly wisdom compressed into these little essays is wonderful, 
and they are as amusing as the best bits of Vanity Fair. We 
would commend to the attention of our readers, (though it is 
difficult to select, where all are so good), those “ On the Pleas- 
ures of being a Fogy,” and “On Love, Marriage, Men, and 
Women,” (invaluable to young ladies smitten with the matri- 
monial doctrines of Felix Holt). Finally, for the obstinate un- 
believers who hold hy the “cynic” theory, we would prescribe a 
perusal of the charming paper, “ On a Chiid’s Party,” suggested 
by John Leech’s pretty picture in the same venerable journal. 

We have not nearly said our say on Thackeray, one of the two 
or three great names which the century has given to letters, 
and of which we can already, with a certain confidence, assert, 
“ These will live;” but editors are inexorable, and we have already 
far exceeded our due limits. In him, future students of our 
history will find the thought of his time faithfully reflected in 
its leading phases. In him, they will see the age in its truth- 
fulness, its honesty, its littleness of aim, above all, in its intense 
self-consciousness,—the secret at once of its weakness, and of its 
strength, of its coldness, and hardness almost, before great 
ideals, and of its passion of pity for human suffering and wrong ; 
a pity all the deeper and truer, that it goes about ashamed of 
its own tenderness, and loves to run veiled beneath a thin rime 
of intellectual scorn,—in none more commonly than in him, who 
has yet so unwearyingly taught that “if laughter is good, 
truth is better, and love best of all,’—the best, as it certainly 
is the shortest, summary of the ethics of William Makepeace 
Thackeray. 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES MATHEWS.* 
Tn title of this book raises expectations which are far from 
being fulfilled,—and this, perhaps, not so much that the per- 
formance is indifferent, as that the title promises so much. 
Charles Mathews and Charles Dickens! The combination is 
surely suggestive of pleasant hours and pleasant pages. But 
the work is said, in a modest preface of some dozen lines, to be 
chiefly autobiographical; and we have no doubt that the 


* The Life of Charles James Mathews. Edited by Charles Dickens. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 
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author, or editor, has been to some extent hampered by his de- 
sire “to discover, from the indications left by Mathews, on what 
lines he would probably have constructed the work, had he lived 
to complete it, and especially, where it was at all possible, to allow 
him to tell his own story, in his own way,and in his own words.” 
An autobiography is one thing; a biography is another; and 
in spite of some brilliant and well-known exceptions, we hold 
that a mixture of the two is unsatisfactory. Moore’s Life. of 
Lord Byron, no doubt, is a charming performance; but Lord 
Byron was one of the most charming letter-writers in the 
world, and a mere edition of his correspondence would have 
been of the highest interest. Charles Matthews certainly did not 
excel as a letter-writer. Again, of the poet’s short life every year 
was almost equally interesting; while of the actor's seventy-five 
seasons a selection must obviously be made, if the work is to be 
kept within reasonable bounds. In the present case, the selec- 
tion has been made by Charles Mathews himself, and he very 
naturally prefers to linger at much greater length over his early 
days, when he was petted by Lord and Lady Blessington and Lord 
and Lady Normanby, when he was a guest at Woburn Abbey, and 
a social lion at Naples or Florence, than over the days when as a 
brilliant, but a hard-working and hard-worked actor, he earned for 
himself the reputation which has made the world at large familiar 
with his name. A glance at the proportions of the work will show 
the extent of this evil. Were it only inartistic, a word would suffice 
to criticise it; but it is further unfortunate, inasmuch as we are 
forced to read—at considerable length—a good deal that we do 
not care to know, while a great deal about which we are 
naturally curious, and naturally expect our curiosity to be satis- 
fied, is either slurred over in a few sentences, or concealed from 
our view altogether. The book might appropriately be called 
“The Early Life of Charles James Mathews, Esq., Architect 
and Man of Fashion; with a Brief Supplement, giving some 
Account of his Career as an Actor.” Now, were Mr. Dickens to 
write a biography of the great comedian, instead of practically 
editing his letters, we have no doubt that the work would be very 
different. But as it is, the two very handsome volumes that 
Messrs. Macmillan have lately given to the public can hardly 
be said to constitute, as on their title-page they profess to 
do, “A Life of Charles James Mathews.” The hero of 
the work was born on Boxing-Day, 1803, and forty pages 
give us an account of his early life up to the age of nine- 
teen or twenty, when, after studying for an architect some time 
with Augustus Pugin, he went over to Ireland, nominally to 
prepare plans for a new house for Lord Blessington, but really 
to enjoy himself in shooting, fishing, and hunting with his host, 
and sketching, singing, and generally making himself agreeable 
to that fashionable beauty and bel esprit, Lady Blessington, at 
Mountjoy Forest. 

The forty pages giving an account of our hero’s life up to this 
entry into the world of fashion, being entirely autobiographical, 
are necessarily somewhat meagre, and we are especially disap- 
pointed at hearing little or nothing about his father and 
mother. No less than two: hundred and eighty pages, however, 
are devoted to the next six years of his life, from 1822 to 1828, 
—six years spent agreeably, we have no doubt, to the autobio- 
grapher, in doing nothing particular in pleasant, and cultivated, 
and aristocratic, and above all, in very appreciative society. The 
first seventy-five pages of the second volume tell us of Mathews’s 
second visit toltaly, and his correspondence with one or two great 
people; and only two hundred pages are left for a record of the 
forty-three years which elapsed between his embracing the Stage 
as a profession, on November 6th, 1835, and his final exit from 
the scene of this world, on Midsummer Day, 1878. Those 
who have marvelled at Charles Mathews’s excellent perform- 
ances in French, as well as in his mother-tongue, might be 
curious, like ourselves, to know how he attained such remarkable 
proficiency. He does not seem to have had the advantage 
—usually supposed to be a sine quad non,—of residence in 
France during his childhood, and the following extract is all 
that we have been able to learn from his biography upon the 
subject :— 

“My Dear Faruer,—No one knows what he can do till he tries. 
When I set off from London, I had not the slightest idea that I was 
capable of executing what I have done since. I find everything come 
as naturally as if I had been building all my life. When I first went 
to Paris, I had not imagined that I was master of three French words ; 
but, when I tried, I found I could speak tolerably well.” 

In September, 1823, Mathews started for Italy, with Lord and 
Lady Blessington. At Naples he made the acquaintance of 
their friend Count d’Orsay, whom he challenged one day, for in- 





sulting him in the presence of Lady Blessington. The affair 
came to nothing, but the record of the quarrel, with D’Orsay’s 
letter and a translation, occupies some twenty pages of large and 
six of small type in the biography,—a fair specimen of the way 
in which events are dwelt upon which were, no doubt, highly in- 
teresting to a youth of Mathews’s age and position, but which 
are really not of the faintest interest to any other human 
being in the world. Here is a letter from Mathews to his 
mother, written about this time :— 

“ At dinner, Lady B. takes the head of the table, Lord B. on her 
left, Count D’Orsay on her right, and I at the bottom. We have 
generally for the first service a joint and five entrées; for the second, 
a roti and five entrées, including sweet things. The name of our pre- 
sent cook is Raffelle, and a very good one, when he likes. This is the 
nature of our day in the house. Almost all the interest of Naples, 
and indeed of all Italy, is among the wonderful curiosities with which 
every city and its environs is overstocked. I am more and more 
anxious to know the result of my father’s entertainment. With best 
love to him, believe me, my dear mother, your affectionate son, C. J. 
MATHEWs. 

“ P.S.—Lord B. always cuts his own hair with a pair of scissors!!!” 
This is scarcely biography. After over a year of this 
Italian life, he returned to England, built a house in 
Wales for a bubble company, wrote the ballad of “Jenny 
Jones” and set it to a Welsh air, and left England again 
for Italy, Greece, and Egypt, in April, 1827. During the 
next few years, says Mr. Dickens, “ Mathews led a somewhat 
desultory life. Architecture, painting, writing for the stage, 
travelling, and amateur acting, all in turn occupied his time 
and attention ; but there can be no doubt that, very soon after 
his return from Italy, the slow progress he was making towards 
a position was gradually drawing him more and more from 
the profession he had at first so° enthusiastically embraced.” 
We find him alternately in a kilt, with the Duke and Duchess 
of Bedford in the Highlands, and acting as District Surveyor 
of Bow, dating from “Cutthroat Lane,” with a nominal salary 
of £40 per annum, which he never received. 

In June, 1835, Charles Mathews the elder died, and his son, 
being suddenly thrown upon his own resources, resolved to em- 
brace the stage as a profession. The account of his first nego- 
tiations with Yates and Broderip, contained chiefly in letters, is 
vague and confused. The following piece of autobiography, 
written when the author had only reached his thirty-second 
year, may explain his views or feelings as regards different 
periods of his life. The reader may possibly not agree with him :— 

**T come now to the second part of my career, and I must confess 

I feel no small difficulty respecting it. I am aware that it is delicate 
ground I am entering on, and whether it can be made interesting 
or not is still to be ascertained. The poetry of my life is over, and I 
commence the prose; and if I cannot make it amusing, I will at 
least try and make it instructive, by offering an illustration of the 
old quotation of ‘ Facilis descensus Averni,’ and showing how easy are 
the stages by which a man may descend from the airy empyrean of 
poetry, music, and painting, to the heavy slough of pounds, shillings, 
and pence.” 
On page 82 of the second volume we read, “ My wife and I were 
tempted by an offer to go to America for a year;” whereas, up 
to this time, we have heard nothing whatever of his marriage, or 
his courtship, or even the name of his wife, who, as we are told 
in a foot-note, was the well-known Madame Vestris, and who 
was married to Mathews in July, 1838. 

On their return from America, Mathews took Covent 
Garden,—a gigantic undertaking, which soon involved him 
in hopeless debt. Duns, executions, bailiffs, money bor- 
rowed at sixty per cent., amiable Jews, hard-hearted Christ- 
ians, the Bankruptcy Court, flight to France, subscrip- 
tions from friends, more embarrassments, and finally, Lancas- 
ter Jail, are the sad topics of the succeeding pages. Then 
we have an account of Macready’s dispute with his brother- 
actors, or, rather, their dispute with him, about the reception 
accorded to the French comedian in 1848; a notice of Mathews’s 
visit to Paris, and his great success upon the French boards; a 
sketch of his visit to Australia, and his dramatic tour round 
the world; then the curtain falls at Manchester on the 24th of 
June, 1878, and the biography concludes with an interesting 
and well-written chapter on “ Mathews as an Actor.” 

Speaking of Mathews’s Parisian engagements, there are one 
or two happy remarks @ propos of the difference in the charac- 
ter and number of rehearsals in France and England, which 
might be read with advantage by London managers ; and some 
of the characteristic stories,—of which there is a most plentiful 
lack throughout the work,—one of which may be quoted as show- 
ing the actor’s ready wit and presence of mind upon the stage. 
On the 7th September, 1863, Cool as a Cucumber was the play 
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selected in which Mathews was to make his first appearance 
before a Paris audience. The action of the piece drags towards 
the close, but Mathews, with characteristic obstinacy, refused 
to cut down his favourite part in the French translation. The 
audience, though pleased with the actor, were about to hiss the 
piece, and,— 

“ But for a piece of presence of mind on Mathews’s part, the con- 
clusion of the farce was, in fact, nearly the conclusion of the en- 
gagement. Ernest Filloneau, in the Gazette des Etrangers, gives the 
story tersely and clearly :—‘ Malheureusement,’ he says, ‘la piéce a 
failli compromettre son succés. Le commencement n’allait pas mal ; 
mais bientét quelques bruits de mauvais augure s’éléverent dans la 
salle. Vers le fin, le pére tardant toujours & donner son consente- 
ment, et le public continuant le tapage, M. Mathews eut l’heureuse 
idée de dire, “ Voyons, pére Gogo, dépéchons nous; permettez A ces 
enfants de s’épouser...... le public s’impatiente.’’ Aussitédt on 
a applandi 4 outrance l’homme d’esprit ct l’artiste hors ligne.’ ” 
Charles Mathews was at once one of the most successful and 
one of the most popular of modern comedians, but we do 
not think that he has any right to a place in the first rank 
of English actors. Though careful and painstaking in 
his study of parts—far beyond what might be supposed 
by those who saw only the easy rattle of his acting on 
the stage—he had not the advantage of that early ap- 
prenticeship, that single and devoted study, which is so 
necessary for excellence in any line. He was, as we have 
seen, over two-and-thirty years of age, before he embraced the 
profession which he followed with so much success. One of 
his great merits was that he knew his own powers, and well 
aware of the limited range of parts in which he was so fitted 
to excel, he confined himself entirely to such parts. Thus all 
he did was, in its way, perfect. What he did not do, no one had 
any right to complain of. It was sufficient that he never did 
anything badly. We only wish all other English actors were 
equally considerate to themselves and the public. Noone ever 
saw Charles Mathews play carelessly; his heart was always in 
his work. He was of no school, and he has founded none. In 
his own line he had no predecessors, and he has, we regret to 
say, no successor. And yet so easy, so true to nature and art, 
was his acting, that it is scarcely possible to call it original. 
In fine, if his glass was not of the largest size, he drank in his 
own glass; and the liquor at least was of the purest, the 
brightest, and the best. 





MR. POYNTER’S LECTURES ON ART.* 
[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Tux solitary giant of Art, Michael Angelo, directed a con- 
stant glance of so searching a nature into another world 
than the one externally perceived, that his expressions 
of opinion were apt to be unguarded, when they fell foul 
of those of a brother-artist who possessed a faculty of 
simpler poetry sufficiently satisfied by his less extended insight. 
Mr. Poynter has lent us valuable and strong aid in raising the 
general tone and standard of art exhibitions; but his invective 
does not escape being at times somewhat bitter; though this 
may indeed result from following in the wake of Michael Angelo. 
Still, at times, here and there is apparent a trace of that rasping 
tone that might be left to linger away among us critics, who 
expound with so much vigour of phrase, until by successive 
elision and repression it be altogether vanished. For instance, 
this sentence is forcibly put :— 

“ The mannerism of English artists is more often that of complete 
ignorance ; and ignorance has a manner of its own, made to conceal 
ignorance. This mannerism is known by the name of ‘cleverness.’ 
That dexterous manipulation, those brilliant performances with trans- 
parent shadows, and sparkling lights, with which the walls of our ex- 
hibition-rooms are yearly covered, are only displays of ignorance. 
They serve to conceal from a public, amazed at the dexterity of the 
performance, the fact that the painter knows nothing of his art.” 
And this,— 


“Tt is nevertheless impossible for me, as perhaps I need hardly say, 
to sympathise with either the aims or the productions of the large 
majority of modern artists. I recognise a certain small number of 
eminent men among us who are artists in the true sense, but whom 
it would be invidious to name; beyond this, I recognise a few younger 
painters, whose aims are such as artists’ should be, with a strong 
feeling for the sentiment of beauty, but who are hampered in every 
direction by want of a proper and complete education.” 


Now, these sentences, which, however, we must admit, are 
qualified in the preface to a certain extent, savour a little of 
that spirit which prompted Van Tromp to bind a broomstick to 
his masthead, to sweep the seas of Britishers. However, 
such sentences doubtless give a brisk and inspiriting air 





* Ten Lectureson Art, By E.J, Poynter, R.A. London: Chapman and Hall. 





to the grave and refined periods of this work. Then, 
again, some first-rate home-thrusts are made at the critics; 
and we are, indeed, more inclined, on account of the great 
principle of self-sacrifice doubtless, to think them, when 
they are, as they often are, inconsiderate, more worthy of 
Mr. Poynter’s invective, than the labours of a very consider- 
able number of most faithful and true painters. For we admit 
that unfavourable criticism that is also false is a thing greatly 
to be deplored. It is not the true artists, nor yet those really 
experienced, upon whom frivolous or disingenuous criticism 
bedews its baneful acid, but a large number of simple folk, who 
before a work of great art would feel, perhaps, puzzled, but not 
unpleasantly, and probably far the reverse, until they reached 
home, and read in their newspaper that the picture was one 
concentrated example of every kind of artistic error. The 
opinion of no less a personage than Ingres is quoted by Mr. 
Poynter, with a relish that makes one’s pen shake “in a corre- 
sponding ratio :”—“ Voila les gens qui nous jugent, qui nous 
insultent...... Sans avoir rien appris, rien vu, impudents et 
ignorants.” “Nous, qui avons travaillé trente ans, étudié, com- 
paré, qui arrivons devant le public avec une couvre qui, si elle 


n’est pas parfaite—mon Dieu! je le sais bien—est au moins . 


honnéte, conscientieuse, faite avec le respect qu’on doit avoir de 
YArt.” 

One of the most valuable parts of Mr. Poynter’s book— 
valuable chiefly because of its clear setting-forth of a much 
talked-of subject—is contained in the various passages which 
relate to the interlacing powers of the seeing faculty, and of the 
nature of the object seen. It does not appear that he attributes 
an unlimited power to the creative faculty, inasmuch as he 
says of Michael Angelo that many of his greatest figures were 
evolved from his vast knowledge of anatomy, engrafted upon a 
foundation that was often built up from the slightest sketch. 
And his opinions on all questions respecting Michael Angelo 
are of great interest, inasmuch as what Raphael was to Ingres, 
that is Michael Angelo to Mr. Poynter. The exposition of the 
extraordinarily tender and impressive power of Michael Angelo, 
a power so full of strength that, unless we except Tinto- 
retto, he must be considered in this respect unique among 
plastic artists, is among the finest things in the book. 
At the same time, there are those who would set down the 
source of the creative power of such an intellect as Buonarotti’s 
rather to a universalism of mental acquaintance with visible 
form in every type of bodily life, than to a knowledge of ana- 
tomy, unless indeed that expression be a terse enunciation 
of our more laboured one. We incline to think that Mr. 
Poynter means us to infer an almost intuitive knowledge of 
every possible visual image of the human form,—a power 
dependent upon the inward creative gift, rather than upon 
acquired learning, however complete,—when he affirms that 
Michael Angelo never made, never could make, a fault of 
anatomy, in his life. That “never could make,” is surely the 
gist of the matter. Michael Angelo occasionally made 
studies in which the muscular apparatus was out of every pro- 
portion that can be seen in outward nature. We conceive, 
with deference, that the office of his great acquired knowledge of 
anatomy was to stand as a prop and a pillar in assisting the 
embodiments of intellectual imagery which contained in them- 
selves their own criteria of truly beautiful anatomical form. 
Da Vinci studied anatomy so precisely and thoroughly that he 
advanced the whole science. We are far from venturing to hint 
that this acquired knowledge was anything but a vast assist- 
ance to the work of one of the greatest masters of the world. 
But we are fully disposed to maintain that these deep studies 
of anatomy were undertaken in great measure from the awe 
and curiosity of these intellectual giants as to the real facts 
of existence—a curiosity that is very impressive, in that mis- 
understood period of revival of the highest tones of Greek 
truth and thought. Even many of the art-achievements were 
simply and definitely the results of this onward labour; and 
there can be little doubt that each science, each art, studied by 
Da Vinci lent to him its own specific helps and clues to con- 
firm that intellectual system of origination which issued from 
the soul. We maintain that anything like a final reliance on 
anatomical puzzle-piecing and dissection, on the part of the 
artist, would be a perfect illustration, so far as it interposed 
any obstacle in the way of the harmonious insight into the 
ideal world, of the instructive fable of the goose which was 
anatomised for the sake of her golden eggs. 

The remaining contents of this remarkable book we must not 
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even indicate. Its chief lessons will, perhaps, ceutre upon the 
skilful teaching of thoroughness, nobility, and patience that 
appears in almost every page, and upon the remarkable illustra- 
tions and exposure of false taste in decorative art. There is one 
question yet, however, upon which we respectiully but com- 
pletely differ from Mr. Poynter, and that is briefly stated in this 


nr og — 

“ The moral nature of beauty is of a kind that cannot be expressed 
in painting and sc ulpture; therefore, as far as Art is concerned, ideas 
of beauty are and must be purely esthetic; and the contrary theory 
is not only calculated to lead criticism astray when the wsthetic 
faculty is wanting, but may even induce an indifference on the part 
of the artist to any higher forms of be ‘auty than those which are at 
mce obvious to the uneducated mind.’ 

In the course of a vindication of the truly sublime genius of 
Michael Angelo from the strictures of Mr. Ruskin, we are given 
an early opinion of that great critic’s with respect to Michael 
Angelo, This description we believe to be one of the profoundest 
that ever came from the pen of Mr. Ruskin, and if it were but 
possible to believe that it still expresses his opinion, the outlook 
for the future of Art might be brighter :— 

“Yet Mine stopped at the human nature; be saw the soul, but not 
the ghostly presences about it ; it was reserved for Michael Angelo to 
pierce deeper yet, and to see the indwelling angels. No man’s soul 
is alone; Laocoon or Tobit, the serpent has it by the heart, or the 
angel by the hand; the light or the fear of the spiritual things that 
move beside it may be seen on the body, and that bodily form, with 
Buonarotti, white, solid, distinct, material though it be, is inv ariably felt 
as the instrument or the habitation of some infinite, invisible power. 
The earth of the Sistine Adam that begins to burn; the woman- 
embodied burst of adoration from his sleep ; the twelve great torrents 
of the Spirit of God that pause above us there, urned in their vessels 
of clay; the waiting in the shadow of futurity of those through 
whom the Promise and the Presence of God went down from the 
Eve to the Mary, each stil] and joyed in his expectation, silent, fore- 
seeing, faithful, seated each on his strong throne, the building-stones 
of the Word of God, building on and on, tier by tier, to the Refused 
one, the head of the corner; not only these, not only the troops of 
terror torn up from the earth by the four-quartered winds of the 
Judgment, but every fragment and atom of stone that he ever touched 
became instantly inhabited by what makes the hair stand up, and the 
words be few. ..... 





SOME PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Magazines are not very rich this month. Perhaps the 
best, certainly the most entertaining paper in them, is Mr. 
Froude’s account in the Nineteenth Century of Alexander of 
Abonotichus, “ A Cagliostro of the Second Century,” who died 
the most successful of minor religious impostors, but who 
scarcely survives now, as Apollonius of Tyana does, even as a 
name. This remarkable impostor, born in humble life near 
Sinope, on the Black Sea, and educated by a disciple of Apollo- 
nius in medicine and conjuring, after an absence of some years 
from his native place reappeared there, and gave himself out as 
a prophet of Asculapius, whom he pretended, in fact, to keep 
in his house, in the form of a tame snake, which he had carefully 
trained and fitted with a linen mask like a human face. “Images” 
of this snake “ were made in brass or silver, and circulated in thou- 
sands,” A tube was fitted to the snake’s mouth, and answers spoken 
through it to very rich or very credulous worshippers, though 
usually Alexander gave the answers himself. The whole world 
Hocked to inquire of the new oracle, and as most of the inquirers 
had some ailment, and Alexander, a man of unusual intellectual 
power, was skilled, for his age, in diagnosis, he sent inquirers 
away satisfied that they had been cured by miracle. His 
fame, therefore, rose and rose till he converted Rutilian, 
a Senator in high favour with the Emperor Verus, a man 
of real ability, but with that lurking appetite for the mar- 
vellous against which, as the history of Spiritualism shows, 
ability is no defence. Thenceforward Alexander was a 
power. He declared himself a descendant of Aiseulapius, was 
consulted by Aurelian, established mysteries, apparently of a 
Paphian character, lived in splendour and honour—the very 
Roman Prefects, who saw through him, declaring it im- 
possible to touch him—and died amidst the reverence 
of whole populations, Rutilian declaring that he was still 
alive, and watching from heaven over his disciples. Lucian, who 
went to expose him, but only convinced himself that Alexander 
was a scoundrel, declares him to have been a man with ability 
to deceive any one; but he does not seem to have diffused any 
ideas, though he supported the Pythagoreans against both 
Epicureans and Christians, the former of whom he hated for 
their cool scepticism and the latter for their belief. Mr. Froude 
has told the story charmingly, though with something of 
Lucian’s own contempt for all who believe in anything miracu- 





lous. The Nineteenth Century also gives us a paper on “ Re- 
creation,” by Mr. Romanes, which seems to us, we confess, 

rather a pompous attempt to show scientitically why 
“all work and no play” may “make Jack a dull boy;” 
a dialogue on human happiness, by Mr. Mallock,—not 
very good, though with a striking description in it of a man 
who devotes himself to his duty, and especially duty towards 
others, without deriving any personal pleasure from doing it, 
a personage who certainly exists, but has never, that we can re- 

call, been sketched; and a defence by Edmond About of Clause 7 
in the Jules Ferry Bill, which amounts only to this,—that Jesuits 
are distinctly hostile to liberty of education. They proscribe Liberal 
professors. Well, grant it, is tyranny the remedy for tyranny ¥ 
True Liberals believe that liberty will either improve or paralyse 
the enemies of liberty. Mr. Kebbel essays to prove, in a paper 
on “The Political Novels of Lord Beaconsfield,” that Mr. Disraeli 
foresaw the decay of faith in Parliamentary Government, and 
pointed to personal government as its probable successor; and 
Mr. Caird continues his sketches of India, which are not so 
good as the first chapter was, being too much in the style of an 
itinerary, though with fine bits of description here and there. 
We begin to be anxious for Mr. Caird’s conclusions. 


In the Contemporary Review, Sir Walter Medhurst's paper 
on “The Future of China” will attract some attention, though 
it reads, to us, a little dreamy. He regards the Empire as in a 
state of permanent decline, expects the fall of the existing 
dynasty, and fears that China may be disintegrated, each bit 
warring with the rest. The only remedy he sees is in European 
conquest, and he decides that this can be undertaken only by 
Russia, whose rule would, he thinks, be, on the whole, beneficial 
to the Chinese and the world. We doubt the willingness of the 
Chinese to submit to any foreign rule, and the ability of the 
Russians to govern her, except through a régime of repression, 
almost as injurious as that of the Mandarins. We should 
rather expect, or at least hope, that the present dynasty may be 
succeeded by one vigorous enough to bring the Mandarins 
under the control which must once have existed, or China 
could not have been so prosperous or so thickly inhabited. 
With a renovated official class, China might continue unbroken 
for years, though its rulers might not see the advantage of 
appointing Europeans everywhere. The remaining articles do 
not strike us as very readable. N. Kasasis, on “ Political 
and Intellectual Life in Greece,” writes too much like a 
pamphleteer pleading the Greek cause, and repeats information 
as to Greek popular instruction with which all who have at- 
tended to the subject are already familiar. Nothing, moreover, 
is said, when we are told that “the University of Athens is the 
most brilliant star which directs the nation in the ways of 
civilisation and progress.” That is only a phrase, and a bad 
one. That the University sends out 200 Doctors of Science a 
year, whogo all over the East, may be a big fact, or a very mean- 
ingless one. What we want to know is what manner of men 
these doctors are? Do they know and teach anything except 
words? The sentences,—‘ We teach and teach,” “We do not 
concern ourselves with philosophical, theological, or social dis- 
cussions,” “ Debate has not yet disturbed the peace of our 
intellectual arena,”’—are not, to our minds, very hopeful. 
Karl Blind continues his onslaught on Russia, and Mr. 
Vernon Lee pleads eloquently that the antique perfected 
but did not corrupt the art of the Italian Renaissance, 
which rotted of itself; but neither “The Problem of the 
Great Pyramid,” though cleverly solved by Mr. Proctor, who 
believes each pyramid so built as to mark the astronomical 
events of the builder’s life, nor Mr. Francois Lenormant, on 
“The First Sin,” interests us much. Nothing comes of proving 
that the early creeds had legends of the first sin, or suggesting 
that the idea of the tree of life in Genesis is Assyrian, and the 
plant itself is drawn on their representations from the Asclepias 
acida. It is true that “nothing obliges us to understand the 
third chapter of Genesis literally. Without any departure from 
orthodoxy, we are justified in looking upon it as a figure, 
intended to convey a fact of a purely moral order.” And that 
being so, the history of the figure loses even the importance 
it might have, if the account were intended to be literal. 

In the Fortnightly, Mr. J. Kinnaird Rose gives a harrowing 
account of Macedonia, where the people, in the insecurity of 
life and property, pray that they may be conquered by Rus- 
sians, Austrians, English, anybody, so only that they may be 
protected ; where even in Salonica no Mussulman murderer has 
ever been punished, where the authorities share the profits of 
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brigandage, and where any Mussulman landowner of influence 
holds the neighbouring villages, and the men and women in 
them, absolutely at his mercy. This is one of the provinces 
which, had the Treaty of San Stefano been carried out, would 
have been rescued from Turkey, and for the misery of which, 
therefore, Lord Beaconsfield is directly and solely responsible. 
Mr. Boyd Kinnear sends a suggestive paper on the Land Laws, 
in which he advocates the total abolition of the power of mort- 
gage. The landowner wanting money should be compelled to 
sell. Wedonot see it. A strong case can be made out, no 
doubt, against burdened estates; but an Encumbered Estates 
Act would remove most of that evil, and the right to grant a 
full title, whatever the burdens on the land, would extinguish 
the remainder. Unless land is to cease to be property at all, it 
must be capable of being placed in pledge, though there should 
be a power of sale, on the satisfaction of an equivalent part of the 
mortgagor’s claim. It is not the existence of mortgages, but the 
want of power to give title, which keeps land so long in impover- 
ished hands. Mr, Tuttle gives us a valuable though pessimist 
sketch of the recent change in German politics, in which he 
sees evidence of a desire among the people not so much to 
prostrate themselves at the feet of Bismarck, as to prostrate 
themselves before an individual, in preference to a deliberating 
body. He thinks, in fact, that the principle of Cxsarism has 
penetrated Germany, and this, although he perceives that the 
popular apathy is partly produced by weariness :— 

“The Government have even another ally, a passive one, it is true, 

yet not the less efficient, in what may be called the political ennui of 
the country. I believe I do not mistake the phenomena of public 
feeling in Germany; I have observed them for a considerable time 
and with no little care. It seems to me that the frequent parliaments 
and the copious legislation of the past few years have brought the 
Germans to that stage of exhaustion where disgust and nausea are 
easily aroused, and that a reaction is setting in, which may seriously 
impair the utility, if not change the outward form, of the Diet. A 
symptom like this is reported even from America, where the people 
breathe a sigh of relief at the end of every session. In Germany the 
feeling is less intense, and is rather negative than positive. The Diets 
are not regarded as dangerous, otherwise they would be abolished at 
once; but merely as superfluous, since they have only to accept the 
measures prepared for them by a superior intelligence. If they were 
hostile to Bismarck they would be enemies of the State, but since 
they only form his chorus, they are burdens upon the people. This 
is the alternative with which the easy-going, good-natured, dull 
country Philistines puzzle their brains when they find their newspaper 
full of debates, or when their member comes down for his annual 
speech; to them its logic is faultless. But it is a question whether 
its appearance at so early a date was foreseen even by the Prince 
himself.” 
Lassitude is always a temporary condition, and we cannot 
believe that the Germans will ultimately be false to their own 
highest ideals. They may follow another individual, after Bis- 
marck, but it will be because he secures them freedom, as Bis- 
marck secures them internal security and external power. The 
remainder of the number is rather heavy, though we miay quote 
the final paragraph of Mr. Courtney’s account of “The New 
Psychology,” as one which will take many readers to his very 
vigorous sketch of the way in which, as he thinks, English 
philosophy is tending :— 

“Tt is a question if Ethics can survive at all as an independent 
science, if the psychological assumptions of the Materialists be 
realised. For if Conscience be, as Dr. Maudsley assures us, only a 
function of the physical organisation, it is more than ever difficult to 
see whence will be derived the power of ethical sanctions. Either 
the doctrine itself must be held as an esoteric one, and then we must 
frankly avow the necessity of two sorts of Ethics,—one for the initi- 
ated and one for the vulgar, or else the ordinary sanctions must be 
reinstated by the stress laid on the subjective aspects of objective 
organic facts. Here again, however, compensating advantages are to 
be found. It is much to get rid of superstition; it is much to be 
quit of the notions of Hell and Devil; possibly, it is of still greater 
ethical value to know that sin is never remediable, that Nature never 
forgives. In all these matters, to look for all the advantages on the 
one side, and all the drawbacks on the other, is unreasonable and 
absurdly unhistorical. Progress is not continuous and rectilinear 
development; it isa tide made up of several divergent currents, a 
vast system of action and reaction, systole and diastole. And the 
end is not yet.”’ 

But if Materialism is true, what is sin P 

Fraser, under its new management, is not yet a success. Itis 
dull, and lacks any feature calculated to excite new interest. 
Mr. Froude sends a description of Cheneys, the ancient home 
of the Russells, which is noteworthy for the intense belief it 
evinces in the aristocratic idea,—he actually conceives France to 
have lost by the Revolution, and especially by the equality it 
has introduced ; there is a delicate and accurate criticism, in the 
pleasant review of recent books of travel, called “Holiday 
Travel-Books ;” there is a sensible and temperate account of the 





causes of the new anti-rent agitation in Ireland; and there is a 
most vigorous description of ‘‘ Hungarian Gypsy Music,” but 
that is almost all, Mrs. Brassey’s “ Journal in the Holy Land” 
being so far entirely deficient in originality. It is an ordinary 
description of scenes already sufficiently well known, though the 
style is picturesque. We must, however, make an extract, an 
account of a feat in swordsmanship which is, we believe, quite 
new :— 

“ Presently one of the crowd asked permission to show us a curious 
trick. Of course, we signified our willing consent, through Karam, 
whereupon the man proceeded with all a conjuror’s gravity to place 
two common wine-bottles, filled with water, on the ground, a few 
inches apart. On the top of these he balanced nicely two tumblers, 
also filled to the brim with water. Then he laid a short, stout oak 
stick across, with an end just resting on each tumbler, and drawing 
his sword, cut the stick in two in two places with two strokes, and 
without spilling a single drop of the water. It was very cleverly 
done, and a real feat of skill, not a mere trick, with a substituted 
stick.” 

Does that mean that the stick was cut frice through before the 
ends had fallen under the first stroke ? If so, it beats the well- 
known feat of cutting an orange held on the palm without 
hurting the hand, quite hollow; but it sounds a little incredible. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A Hunting Expedition to the Transvaal. By D. Fernandes das 
Neves. Translated from the Portuguese, by Mariana Mcnteiro. (Bell 
and Sons.)—Sefior das Neves is a patriotic Portuguese, but his 
patriotism does not prevent him from uttering some just criticisms 
on the conduct of the Portuguese Governors in South Africa. He was, 
it appears, a resident at Lourenco Marques (Delagoa Bay), and 
found his trade as an ivory merchant ruined by the disturbed con- 
dition of the country, a condition which he ascribes to the misconduct 
of the authorities. Under these circumstances, he organised the hunt- 
ing expedition which he describes in these pages. His expedition 
consisted of a force numbering in all 253 men, seventeen of whom were 
hunters, and the rest, the chief and his lieutenants excepted, carriers, 
and servants of one kind or another. The preparations for de- 
parture are graphically described, the drinking of an inordinate 
quantity of brandy being a prominent feature among them. In- 
deed, the whole story is told in a very pleasant and lively fashion, 
though it would have been all the better for the reader if he had been 
furnished with a map. Among the curious things and persons 
that the traveller has to tell of, may be noticed the old chief of the 
Palaines, whose age he reckons at not less than one hundred and 
twenty-five years. He was accompanied by a son, his youngest and 
only surviving child, who was ninety. And he had great-grand- 
children, married and with families, living in his town. Dr. Richard- 
son will be interested to hear that this patriarch had a great dislike to 
brandy. Queen Mojaja, the Rain-maker, was another remarkable 
personage whom he encountered. She had a way of making good her 
claim to this power which is well worth reading. And she seems to 
have done incidentally some of a prophet’s moral work, for she made 
the brutal savage who implored her help repent after a fashion, of the 
murder of his brothers. Sefior das Neves gives us a curious detail of 
the natural history of the elephant, viz., that the female elephant, 
“though she may have several young ones of different ages, yet im- 
partially dispenses her love and solicitude to each and all of them.” 
There is no other animal, we think, that retains any affection for its 
offspring after it has ceased to suckle them. The book is translated 
into excellent English by Madlle. Monteiro, herself the sister of an 
African traveller, whose book (“Angola and the River Congo,”’ 
Macmillan, 1875) some of our readers may remember. 

The Efficacy of Prayer: being the Donnellan Lectures for the Year 
1877. By John H. Jellett, B.D., Senior Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, &c. (Hodges and Co., Dublin ; Macmillan and Co., London.) 
—Mr. Jellett is here dealing with a difficult subject, and he has 
done his work well. Within the compass of a small volume, he has 
carefully examined the evidence on both sides of the question, and 
has stated the case of the assertor and objector with equal attention 
and impartiality. Previously to entering upon the examination, he 
offers some apposite remarks upon the principle which has been com- 
monly allowed to guide such discussions. While admiliing that it 
must be a matter of deep regret that into this, as into so many theo- 
logical controversies, there has been infused a spirit of bitterness 
highly unfavourable to the cause of truth, and that writers on the ne- 
gative side of this great question have to complain of unfair treatment, 
he points out that this is not a solitary case. ‘The odium theologt- 
cum has passed into a proverb; and it has become usual to contrast 
the passion and bitterness of the theologians with the philosophic 
calm of scientific men, greatly to the disadvantage of the former. 
But the comparison is not just ; and there is something to be said in 
apology for this violence, cruel and disastrous as it has often been. 
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The scientific man is calm,—true; but he has usually no temptation 
to be otherwise. His happiness is in nowise involved in the result of 
the investigation which he conducts ; and he may, therefore, bring to 
his task a mind unprejudiced and unimpassioned..... . But while 
human nature is what it is, it would be vain to expect that men will 
bring the same tranquillity to a discussion in whose result their hope 
and affections are deeply concerned.’ So is it in an eminent degree 
with the doctrine of the efficacy of prayer. “True or untrue, it has 
been to millions the very life-blood of their religion. It is associated 
with the affections of their earliest childhood. It has accom- 
panied them in the struggle of maturer life. In pain and in 
sorrow, it has been their comfort to think that there is a 
Friend of whom they may ask relief, with a hope that the 
prayer will be successful. ..... When we expect that men will 
receive the attempt to destroy one of their deepest hopes with the 
equanimity which marks the student of pure science, we are asking of 
human nature more than it can give.” In the discussion of the main 
question, the writer assumes some form of Theism to be held by those 
with whom he would reason. He shows (Lecture i.) how the divine 
attributes may be investigated, and how, as the evidence of Scripture 
is not universally applicable, much may be made of the evidence 
afforded by the moral faculty. In his second lecture, he deals with 
the theological arguments against the doctrine. He states and 
combats the objections against the theory that prayer has a real 
efficacy, either as a cause or a condition, in determining the inter- 
ference of God in the sequence of events. These arguments he 
regards as twofold,—the first, purely Theistic, being based upon the 
alleged inconsistency of the theory of prayer with our ideas of the 
attributes of God; the second, independent of Theism, being derived 
from the alleged inconsistency of this theory with the principle of 
Law, or with the facts made known to us by observation. In Lecture 
iii., the author deals with the objections of those who, admitting the 
power of prayer when spiritual blessings are invoked, would exclude 
the physical world from its operation. This inquiry necessarily leads 
to a discussion of the possibility and probability of miracles :—“ Be- 
fore we are justified in rejecting, as derogatory to the character of 
God, the theory that he does interfere in physical sequences, we 
ought to have evidence to convince us that it is at least im- 
probable that he has any purposes which cannot be fulfilled 
by a machine...... that there are none which might not 
have been fulfilled by a purely physical sequence. Can any such 
evidence be produced ?” In Lecture iv., Mr. Jellett considers the 
philosophic objections to the efficacy of prayer, and among other 
questions, he deals ably with the method of differences, and the sug- 
gested “hospital test.’’ If it be true that such a test might fail, are 
we required to infer from this the general inefficacy of prayer ? 
“Certainly not, but the inefficacy of prayer under the circumstances 
of the experiment.” The motives of the person employing such a test 
are to be taken into account. “The teaching of Christ is quite 
different to the theory of experimental prayer. He teaches us, 
in fact, that trust in the goodness of God should precede prayer, 
not follow it.’’ The fifth and sixth lectures are devoted to 
the consideration of objections to a theory of the world which 
excludes prayer, attention being especially directed to the general 
assent of mankind. Some questions which seem to require a 
more lengthened discussion than could be given to them in the text, 
are examined in an appendix. It is not possible within the limits of 
a brief notice to do full justice to this remarkable book. It should be 
read and carefully studied by all who wish to see what can be said on 
the efficacy of prayer by a competent reasoner, a firm believer in the 
doctrine, but who never overstates his case, can perceive and appre- 
ciate the force of an adverse argument, and is carefully studious to 
avoid imputing unworthy motives to those who do not agree with 
him. 

A Face Illumined. By Rev. E. P. Roe. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
Mr. Roe, an American writer of some note, will add to his reputation 
by this well-written and thoughtful work. The idea is novel, and 
the story is good throughout. A young artist, of refined taste and 
feeling, highly susceptible to beauty of face and form, is suddenly 
fascinated by the very lovely features of a young girl whom he meets 
in a New York concert-garden. Convinced by nearer acquaintance 
that she is frivolous and vain, he forms the deliberate design to 
elevate and refine her mind, so as to bring it into accord with the 
grace and delicacy of the physical frame. The manner in which this 
object is accomplished—in part by means very different from those 
which the artist had devised—is admirably described. Awakened 
by degrees to the need of a higher and better life, and purified 
through much suffering, the heroine of the story becomes not only 
good in herself, but the instrument of good to others, above all-to her 
father, who, wearied and disgusted by the past folly and selfish 
vanity of his only child, has tried to drown sorrow and disappointment 
in habitual intoxication. The chief agents in the reformation are a 
young school-teacher—whose lover was killed in the civil war—and 
an aged man, who, at the crisis of her fate, speaks to the unhappy 
girl, in a very simple and touching way, gentle words of Christian 





counsel. The characters in the story are few, but they are well 
drawn; and although there is little variety of scene—which is 
laid in or near a boarding-house in the neighbourhood of New York 
—the reader’s attention and interest are sustained throughout. As 
in other American books, some of the colloquial expressions appear 
strange to an English ear. We read of “untangling the snarl of 
life ;” of “ walking back and forth,”’ where we should say “to and 
fro;”’ of a father “loving his daughter some.’’ But probably 
passages to be found in our own works of fiction may seem as 
strange—as they are certainly as inelegant—to American readers. 
We can cordially commend this book ; it would be a good and welcome 
companion to railway-travellers or sea-side sojourners at this holiday- 
time of the year. 


The History and Principles of Weaving. By Alfred Barlow. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—This purports to be an exhaustive history 
of the textile arts and the inventions connected with them, intended 
for general readers, but we venture to predict that but few such will 
get through the nice-looking, large volume. Still, it would be a valu- 
able addition to a library, if only on account of the “ Chronological 
Account of Weaving ’’ with which it opens, and many items of which 
it would not be easy to find elsewhere. Some of these items tell a 
sufficiently pathetic tale; such as those relating to a man about whom 
many romantic tales have been told, of which of course we are de- 
prived ruthlessly. Here is the unvarnished history, in a few words, 
of the luckiess but clever mechanist of a clergyman :—“ 1589. About 
this time, Wm. Lee, curate of Calverton, invented the stocking-frame.’’ 
1610, William Lee died, neglected and broken-hearted, in France.” 
“1620, the stocking-frame firmly established and made in great 
numbers.”’ In the histories of John Kay, and the better-known 
Frenchman, Jacquard, both improvers of looms, even those who can 
hardly appreciate the special merits of their inventions, will find 
much to interest them; and to anyone with a turn for mechanics, 
the beautiful diagrams would doubtless soon make them clear. 
It is curious to trace the name of the blanket to a famous 
clothier of that name, who flourished in the time of Edward III. at 
Bristol, and who had the wit to avail himself of the influx of Flemings, 
and employ them in weaving for him. In the usual way, Thomas 
Blanket was persecuted by his fellow-townsmen till he appealed to 
the king, who, in protecting him from farther injury, earned the 
gratitude of shivering mortals. 


My Lady Green-Sleeves. By the Author of “Comin’ Thro’ the 
Rye,’”’ &c. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The flattery of imitation is 
sedulously offered to Miss Broughton by the author of this novel, 
whose silly title is in excellent keeping with its contents. It is 
a pity that she imitates her prototype with most success in those 
defects which Miss Broughton has in her later works endeavoured to 
correct, among them the writing of bad English and worse French, 
and the turning of religion and its ministers into ridicule. In the 
latter respect especially, Miss Broughton has corrected her taste, and 
restrained her humour. Her imitator has no humour to restrain, 
and this book is simply repulsive. The author’s notions of English 
grammar may be gathered from one sentence—there are scores 
of the same quality in the novel :—“‘ Tidy people are usually re- 
spectable,’ says Lady Theodosia, ‘and my sister-in-law’—she 
glances towards the panel upon where mother hangs, with waist 
‘jimp as a willow-wand,’ and a cap with gauze strings that modestly 
strive to hide her bust, ‘was not a tidy person.’” Her notions of 
French idiom may be estimated by her gravely using the expression 
“figure chiffonnée,” to signify an untidy figure ; and her accuracy, by 
her writing— 

“Few and short were the words we spoke,”’ 
as a quotation, presumably, from “The Burial of Sir John 
Moore.” Nevertheless, she is a learned personage, and in a chapter 
headed, “Thought Rules the World,’”’ she tells us many curious 
things; for instance, that “ Giordani” Bruno was “roasted alive for 
teaching the plurality of worlds,” that “the insolent Darius was proud 
to style himself an Arya of the Aryans;” that “we find Cinderella 
in the ‘Veda’ as a dawn-maiden;’’ that the story of Tom Thumb 
swallowed by the cow is all one with that of Jonah swallowed by a 
great fish, and both mean “night devouring the sun ;” and that these 
and other “guesses made by man at a former state’’ are by turns 
“simple, beautiful, and grimly.” Now “grimly ”’ is fine; but there is 
something finer in a quotation “from the original ’’—Sanskrit, we pre- 
sume, from the context—to prove that “ distinctly we inherit idleness 
from our first parents, or to trace it still further back, from the first, 
or dawn-animal, the Eozion.’’ Hitherto we had believed that it was 
labour which we inherited from our first parents, and we honestly 
confess we had no acquaintance, in the original or otherwise, with 
the “dawn-animal.’”’ We cannot resist another choice excerpt, its 
philosophy and its grammar are so delightfully mingled, and so 
worthy of each other :—“ Beginning humbly as serpent, poor Satan, 
who from man’s inborn dread of things that at once creep and fly 
has been developed by successive stages into the very embodiment of 
evil, we may be pardoned for doubting his existence, save as a prisoner 
upon earth, that very literally crawls on its belly, or exists only in our 
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hearts, out of which proceeds all evil.” Poor Satan, indeed! We know 
when le Diable perd son Latin, it seems that when his advocate is 
a lady-novelist philosopher, he also loses his English. The story of 
My Lady Green-Sleeves, a probable young person who is found asleep 
in the worn trunk of an old tree, with long green sleeves tied on 
over her frock, is quite free from originality. Miss Broughton’s 
boisterous young people, with unnatural and inhuman antagonisms 
substituted for ordinary human relations, are borrowed to work out 
the story of the secret marriage and the supposed death, and the 
unintentional bigamy, and the real first husband in the background ; 
the story that has been used again and again by scores of novelists, 
good, bad, and indifferent, but seldom so misused as in this 
instance. 

Roman Antiquities at Lydney Park. By the late Rev. W. H. 
Bathurst. With Notes, by C. W. King. (Longmans.)—This is a 
very interesting memoir of a remarkable group of Roman remains. 
Lydney lies near the bank of the Severn, between Caerleon (Isca 
Silurum) and Gloucester (Gleyum), and has yielded a fine series of 
antiquities to the exploring zeal of the Bathurst family. Had nothing 
been found but a villa, a temple, abundance of coins, and the familiar 
yet varied objects in metal, pottery, bone, glass, and jet, which char- 
acterise all Roman stations in Britain, this memoir of the Lydney dis- 
coveries would not have claimed special attention. But there is cer- 
tainly at least one feature of this antique Gloucestershire 
dwelling-house and fane which demands notice. One of the 
floors of the temple bears a tessellated inscription, in which 
a certain Flavins Senilis dedicates the rebuilt edifice “Deo 
Maximo.” ‘The deity intended appears to have been one of local 
origin and celebrity, whose name occurs in somewhat varying forms on 
three metal tablets, two being of bronze and the third of lead. 
Nodons, Nudens, or Nodens seems to have been the object of the 
Lydney worshippers’ devotion. We must refer our readers to the 
volume before us for the several conjectures of its author and editor 
as to the character and relationships of Deus Nodens, yet we cannot 
but hesitate before accepting for ourselves all the original but 
hazardous restorations and interpretations of Mr. C. W. King. We 
ought to mention that the volume before us is illustrated by thirty- 
one plates, of moderate artistic merit, yet giving perfectly adequate 
renderings of a large number of tessellated pavements, carvings, in- 
scriptions, bronzes, and miscellaneous instruments and implements 
in bone and iron. A map of the district in which Lydney Park is 
situated, included in the illustrations, shows the Roman stations 
about the Severn. An excellent list of Roman coins found at Lydney, 
drawn up by the late Miss Charlotte Bathurst over seventy years ago, 
occupies more than fifty pages, four of which are devoted to Carausius 
and Allectus. An index to the whole volume would have added 
greatly to its utility. 


Torquay: Past and Present. By Spencer Thomson, M.D. 
(J. and A. Churchill.)—This brightly-written sketch of one of our 
most delightful sea-side resorts will not fail to interest many 
readers. It is as a winter residence that Torquay has been specially 
celebrated; but it may also lay claim to a climate equable in 
summer, and exempt from those scorching heats which now and 
then dwellers in and around London, and in the midland counties, 
must experience. Dr. Thomson gives statistics of temperature and 
rainfall which will correct many misapprehensions on this score, 
We learn some curious facts about the early history of Torquay. In 
1780, a few fishermen’s and villagers’ houses, an old manor-house 
overlooking the harbour—then a very limited enclosure—a water- 
mill, &c., formed the nucleus of this now important place. 


The Martyr of Glencree. By Robert Somers. (Sampson Low and 
Co.)—Mr. Somers deserves, we think, some credit for his treatment 
of a theme so oft rehearsed ; but in spite of all efforts to be patient, 
we have been “sin this lang while a’maist weary o’ Clavers an’ his 
troopers.” The story is not without its picturesque local colouring; 
there is occasionally a touch of humour, though but slight, and some 
good descriptive bits scattered through the volumes, till the tragic 
close is reached,—perhaps not too soon for the reader, who may in- 
deed sup on horrors, if he will. Farmer Wilson, of Glenvernoch, is a 
fair example of Scotch shrewdness and caution. The dialogue 
between him and the hectoring Captain Strachan, who tries to make 
the farmer understand his duty as a loyal subject—namely, to burn 
all rebels’ houses—is well sustained :—‘If ye understan’,’”’ says the 
Captain, “the hoose-burning decree, I should like to pass ou. Do 
ye understand it?” “It is a new revelation to me, Captain 
Strachan,” said Glenvernoch “ an’ it’s very entertaining, so far as it 
has gane; but it’s difficult to say what ane understan’s fully. Yet 
ae thing I am sure o’,—there are nae rebels, as ye have defeened, on 
the farm of Glenvernoch; and the maist business-like way will be to 
send me a list what hooses ye think shood be burnt doon, an’ I'll 
then send ye a perfittly ceevil answer, and tell ye whether I'll burn 
them doon or no.”’ 


Pictorial Guide to the Environs of London. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)— 
This will be found a pleasant and readable book to those making 





visits or excursions to places lying within the twenty-mile radius of 
the metropolis. 

Stanford’s Tourist’s Map and Visitor's Guide to the Isle of Wight.— 
A handy and reliable guide for those who purpose making walking- 
tours on the island. 

MaGazines, Erc., FoR S—EpremBER.—We have received the follow- 
ing :—Blackwood, the Cornhill Magazine, Time, and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, all of which will be noticed next week.—Belgravia, 
containing a pleasant story of the childhood of the late Prince 
Imperial.—Tinsley’s Magazine, in which Mrs. Pender Cudlip’s novel 
is brought to a close; and an interesting account of a wonder- 
ful automatic weaving-machine is given by Mr. Joseph Hatton. 
—Men of Mark, containing biographical notices and photographic 
portraits of Professor Huxley, Sir Henry Manisty, and Mr. Birket 
Foster.—Part 3 of the Etcher.—No. 17 of the new series of Tales from 
Blackwood, containing “ Guy Neville’s Ghost,” “ The Great Unknown,’’ 
and “The Easter Trip of Two Ochlophobists.”—Part 4 of Green- 
house Favourites, devoted to Azaleas and Ericas.—Part 9 of Mr. 
Heath’s Fern World.—Kensington.—All the Year Round, containing sea- 
sonable articles on ‘‘Walking Tours’ and “The Sea-side.””—Science 
Gossip.—Cassell’s Magazine.— Part 53 of the Library of English Litera- 
ture.—Part 3 of Longfellow’s Poems.—Part 17 of the Magazine of Art. 
—Chambers’s Journal, the most noteworthy article in which is one on 
“The Children’s Teeth,”’ the writer advocating thinning-out or weed- 
ing the teeth during childhood, as a means towards securing regu- 
larity and soundness in mature age; he also confirms the statements 
made as to the beneficial effects soda has upon the teeth, and its 
efficacy in the cure of toothache.—Good Words.—The Leisure Hour. 
—Sunday at Home.—Golden Hours.—Catholic Progress.—The Better 
Life.—The Ladies’ Edinburgh Magazine.—The Nautical Magazine.— 
The Journal of Science—No. 1 of the Chess Monthly.—Modern 
Thought.—The International Review.—Scribner’s Monthly, which 
opens with an illustrated paper on the Peninsula of Sandy Hook, and 
a history of the erection of the lighthouse there.—St. Nicholas.—Our 
Native Land, containing views and descriptions of Windsor Castle, its 
buildings and grounds, &c. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





——— 
ZEschylus, by F. A. Paley, 4th edition, 8vo a 18/0 
x (T.), Practical Hydraulics, 5th edition, Cr 8V0 .cecsscsoosseeersesseeseceesee( SPO 5,0 


Breaking a Butterfly, new edition, 12mo (Rout! came 2/0 
Browne (G. W.), A Fairy Voyage, and other Poems, 12mo .........<Remington) 5/0 
Bullock (C.), Way Home, new edition, roy 8vo ............ (Hand & Heart Office) 2/0 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, 2nd Corinthians—Notes by Lias ...(Camb. W.) 2/0 
Chatterbox Album of Animals, 4to (W. W. Gardner) 6/0 
Clarke (E. A.), Who was She? cr 8vo (S. Stanley) 7/6 
Croskery (T.), Plymouth Brethrenism, cr 8vo .... (Mullan) 2/6 
Curnow (J.), A English History for Schools, Cr 8V0 ......-seccesesseseneeseres (Philip) 3/6 
Davidson (C.), Concise Precedents in Conveyancing, 11th ed., cr 8vo Giaxwelb 18/0 
Davis (J. E.), Manual of the Law of Registration, 2nd ed., cr 8vo (Butterworth) 12/6 
Esther Ray, the Hop-picker, new edition, 12mo. (RT.S.) 16 
Fry (S.), The Lost Key, new edition, 12mo (R.T.S.) 1/6 
Hamilton (Alex.), Life and Epoch, by G. Shea, 8vo . (Triibner) 4 
Hawthorne (J.), Mrs. Gainsborough's Diamonds, 12r Chatto & Windus) 2/6 

Hill (Sir R,), a Biographical and Historical Sketch, by E. Edwards (Warne) 1/0 
Hook (T.), Jack Brag, i2mo (Chapman & Hall) 1/0 





























Idalia, a Romance, by Ouida, cheap edition, 12mo ........ +.-(Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Jackson (C.), The Practical Arbitrator, 8vo (Knight) 6/0 
Jan.es (G. P. R.), The Rival Houses, 12mo ..... eocvececcereosveres (Chapman & Hall) 1/0 
Jerrold (D.), The Man with the Plums, 12M0.....0-c.eeeeereeeees (Chapman & Hal!) 1/0 
Jordan (C. H.), Tabulated Weights, &c., of Iron E Steel, new ed.,18mo (Spon 2/6 
Kippen (J. M.), Some Day or Other, 3 vols. cr 8v0........ ervecesecore vos Tinsley) 31/6 


vt Tinsley) 31/6 
. Ward) 2/6 
iin & Hall) 1/0 
ard & Lock) 1/0 


Legh (C. F.), My Cousin Percy, 3 vols cr 8vo. 
Leland (C. G.), Abraham Lincoln, er 8vo ..... 
Lever (C.), Paul Goslett’s Confession, 12mo ., 
London, Pictorial Guide to, new edition, 12mo ... 
Macleod (J.), English Battles of the Peninsula, 12mo aon -.(Lopgmans) 1/0 
Manners and Tone of Good Society, 2nd edition, Cr 8VO 2, ..cccscsereeees (Warne) 2/6 
Mizpeh Birthday Text-book, S20 ....+-.essssssessseesesseeeesseceees-(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Payn (J.), Marine Residence, 12mo (Chapman & = 1/0 







(Ch 








Prosser (Mrs.), Light on the Wall, cr 8vo (B.T.S.) 1/0 
Roffe (A.), Handbouk of Shakespeare Music, 4to..........0+++ .(Chatto & Windus) 7/0 
Rose (G.), The Little Princess Colomh, Cr 8¥0 .....sccsssecerecsseesecees (S. Tinsley) 7/6 
Sabbath Bells, Chimed by the Poets, new ed., 8vo .(Ward & Lock) 10/6 
Scott (J.), Rents and Purchases, &C , CF SVO ....cccsccescescecccscescssess (Longmans) 6/0 





Seaborne (H.), Concise Manual of Law of Vendors, &c., 2nd ed. (Butterworth) 10/6 
Sibthorp (R. W.), Daily Bread, beiug Morning Meditations, &c. ....Bemrose) 7/6 
Streatfield (F. N.), Kaffirland, a Ten Months’ Campaign, cr 8vo ......(S. Low) 7/6 
Tuggs at Ramsgate, by Boz, 12mo epuansnenenesucmeumensaegpentautesd (Chapman & Hall) 10 
¥ irgil’ s ueid, Book 7, with Notes, by A. Sidgwick (Cambridge Warehouse) 1/6 
Vivian (A. P.), Wanderings in the Western Land, 8vo.. .(S. Low & Co.) 18/0 

Watts (W. M.), School Flora, 2nd ed., er 8vo Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 
Whyte-Melville (G. sd .), Roy's Wife, cheap edition, 12 bopmen & Hall) 2/0 












TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any ies of the United yearly. 
Kingdom ... ae 3 Cann O46 8... 072 


Including postage to any ‘part ‘of America, 

France, Germany, India, China (vid South- 

ampton) > . = OM 'S..0n 078 
Including postage to ‘India, ‘ke. (vid Brindisi). fo pe O Se Diceias 088s 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Coes Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Narrow Column 
Half-Columzn ....... 
Quarter-Column 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per Ae for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements ageording to space. 
Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 
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MR. STREETER, 


HE AMERICAN 


WALTHAM WATCHES 























IAMONDS &re the best Timekeepers in the World. 
D NEW BOND STREET, EDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
pEvELieey. LONDON. EDFORD'’S AMERICAN WALTHAM CHES, 

in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s. 
V ATCHES.| oRIGINATOR axn SOLE INTRODUCER | REDFORD S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
(Locks. JEWELLERY. B tet BOWS. Seng Bier Gee aoe 
PEDFoRD'S AMERICAN WALTHA ATCHES, 
NILVER READY-MONEY VALUE 4 _ in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 

S ; GIVEN ror EDFORD'S AMERICAN” WALT 3 
d Cases, Keyless Action, £1: ° 

READY-MONEY PAYMENTS. : eyless Action. £12 12s. 


CataLoGuE Post Free ror Two Sramps. 


ENRY W. 





ooo 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY 
the St. James's Hall.—Price Lists post- free. 


Agent for the AMERICAN 
REGENT STREET, next door to 








OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 


79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE. 


—Preparation for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD. 
Head Master. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Board, £45 a 

year. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas a year. 

The next Term begins on September 17th. Apply to 

the Rev. W. BELL, M.A., the Head Master, or W. 
KNOCKER, Esq., the Honorary Secretary. 


AIRSTELD, Hornsey, near London, 
N.—Mr. LANCELOT WALTON, B.A. Oxon., 
receives Pupils from the age of 8 to 4, to prepare 
for the Public Schools. Special Preparation for 


Entrance Examinations. 
LITERARY MAN, CLERGYMAN, 
or INVALID may find a most desirable Home 
in a gentleman's family, resident in one of the best 
Squares near the British Museum.—By letter only, 
a . B.,” care of Mr. G. Osborne, 18 Catherine Street, 
trand. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The School REOPENS on THURS- 

DAY, SEPTEMBER 25th. Fees, three, four, and 

four and a half guineas a term. For prospectus and 
further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


RENT COLLEGE. 


ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS.—For particulars, 
epply to the Secretary. 
rent College, near Nottingham. 


HE Rev. W. S. GRIGNON, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. Camb., late Head Master of Felsted, 
receives FIVE or SIX PUPILS to prepare for the 
Universities, the Army, and the Civil Service; or for 
their general ‘ies for September. — 
Hambrook Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 


ITHERNDEN” SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, Surrey.—Mr. 0. H. LAKE 
(Graduate in Honours of the Univ. of Lond.) | 
RECEIVES PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools, 
combining with the preparation & natural and har- | 
monionts development of the Pupil. 
The School opens September 22nd. 





























HE PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 





| Gi 


| 


SCHUOL, near Maidenhead.—Boys are spe- | 


cially prepared for the Scholarship and Entrance 

inations at all the Public Schools. Also for the 
Naval Cadetship Examinations. 
a Junior Preparatory School has been established for 
quite little boys.—For full information, apply to the 
Rey. the HEAD MASTER. 


XCHANGE.—A Clergyman, who has 

a Preparatory School near don (terms 80 to 

120 guineas per annum), wishes to place a boy aged 

15 (home counties preferred) with a Gentleman who 

takes a 

change a younger boy. — Address, “Rev. A. B.,” 

Messrs. Deacon's Advertisement Offices, 154 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.0. 








TUTTGART._ENGLISH SCHOOL. 
Conducted by E. H. TAUNTON, Esq., Magid. 
Coll. (Honours in Math. Mods.), and T. FORSTER 
ROLFE, B.A., All Soul's (Honours in Class. Mods.), 
assisted by German, French, and Italian Masters. 
Terms moderate. Also a limited number of Senior 
Pupils prepared for Universities, Sandhurst, Wool- 
wich, Cooper's Hill. Terms and references on appli- 
cation to 44 Hegelstrasse, Stuttgart, Germany. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


President of the Council—The Very Rev. the DEAN of 
BRISTOL. 
Vice-President—The Rev. J. Percrvat, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Trinity College, Oxford. 


Head-Mistress—Miss Woops. 


The Third Term of 1879 will begin on SATURDAY, 
September 20. New Pupils to attend on FRIDAY , the 
19th, at 9.15 a.m., for Entrance Examination 
Forms of Nomination and A = for Admis- 
sion can be obtained from the . Secre , Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel A. C. PEARS, Enfield Villa, C ifton. 
pectus can be had at the Clifton Chronicle Office, 
or from the Hon. Secretary. 
Miss Woods will be at home every Monday 
| Term, from Half-past Two to Half-past Four 
see Parents, and to afford any information that may 








= required. 

For Terms and other information re; 
Boarders, application should be made to Mrs. G. 
77 Pembroke Road, Clif 


In the New House, | 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR, 


The Right Hon. LORD HATHE 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, toot Justice, O.P. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 


-» 9.0 


2 ml Master in Chancery. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLA 
WILLIAM WILLIA aa Esa. 


MS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 
E. 


A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 





T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE.—The Winter Session begins 

October Ist. The Hospital has a service of 710 beds 
(inclading 30 at Highgate for Convalescents). 

Students can reside within the Hospital walls sub- 
ject to Uollege regulations. For particulars, apply 
gg or by letter to the Warden of the College, 

Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, B.C. A 
handbook forwarded on application. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 

and COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships. Three 

open Scholarships will be offered for competition 
on September 25th. 

Candidates must be under 25 years of age, and not 
have entered to the Medical or Surgical practice of 
any Metropolitan Medical school. Two in aa of 
tLe value of £130 (one limited to candidatés under 20 
years of age). Subjects: Boiany, Zoology, Physics, 

hemistry. 

One, of the value of £50, in Latin, Mathematics, 
and French, German, or Greek, at the option of the 
candidate; not more than one to be taken by 
any candidate. 

For particulars and papers of former examinations, 
apply personally or by letter to the Warden of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, Smithfield, E.O. 


T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and COLLEGE.—Classes for the y ace y Be} of 
London Matriculation Examination. A Class is held 
| from October 8th for the January Examination. Fee 
ig all subj ), £10 10s. 
Preliminary Scientific Examination.—A Class in 
all the subjects of this examination, including practical 
work, is held from January to July. Fee, to students 
of the Hospital, £8 8s; to others, £10 10s (including 











| chemicals). 


| of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 


few pupils of that age, and to receive in ex- | 





First M.B. Examination.—A Class is held from 
January to July. Fee, £7 7s. All these classes are 
open to students of the H: spital and to others. 

For particulars, apply to the Warden of the College 
Smithfield, E.C. 





WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
—The Next Session will commence in the De- 
partment of Arts, Science, and Law on October 7th ; 
in the Medical Department on October Ist; and in the 
Evening Classes on October 13th. Candidates for 
admicsion must not be under 14 years of age, and in 
Arts and Science Department those under 16 will be 
required to pass a seo ee examination in English, 
Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin. Prospectuses of 
the several Departments may be obtained from Mr. 
CORNISH, Piccadilly; and other Booksellers in Man- 
chester, and at the College. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


‘TT. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS 
COMPANY (Limited), St. Andrews, N.B. 
HEAD MISTRESS. 

Miss L.I. LUMSDEN, Cert. Student in Honours, Girt. 
Coll., Cambridge. 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES. 

Miss KINNEAR, 


Miss Dove Cert. Students, Girt 
Miss Constancn L, MAYNARD, se . 
Miss Woon, Col., Cambridge. 

Mademoiselle MARIE LACHARRIERE, Bachelier-ts- 


Lettres de la Faculté de Lyons. 

Friiulein Farepa Scumrpt, Certificated Student of 
the Royal Conservatorium of Leipzig, and of the 
New Academy of Berlin. 

And other Mistresses. 
This School provides for the Daughters of Gentle- 
men a thorough Education at a moderate cost. The 

Head Mistress and Miss Dove receive Boarders. The 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENOE and ART. 

During the Twenty-ninth oe. i which 
will commence or the Ist of Octo! acid 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 

1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.R.S. 

2. Metallurgy. By John Percy, MLD. F.RS. 
Biology. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., FBS. 
a By Wi ion W. 
Mi F.B,8., 0 
Geology. By John wy nda F. RS. “ua. 

Applied Mechanics. Goodeve, 

Physics. By Frederick | Guthrie, Ph.D,, F.B.S. 
Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum on entrance, or two 
ng payments of £20, exclusive of the Laborm- 

ries. 

Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued 
at £3 and £4 each. 

Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Con- 
suls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers may obtain 
Tickets at reduced prices. 

Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures 
at reduced fees. 

For particulars (free) or for Official Prospectus 
(price 6d, by post 7d), apply to the ons: Royal 
School of Mines, Jermyn Street, London, S.W. 

F. W. BUDLER, Registrar. 


}UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 Harley Street, London. 
Incorporated by Royal 1 Oharter, 1 

The MICHAELMAS. TEBM will BEGIN in the 
College on October 6th, and in the School on September 
29th. An Entrance Examination will be held for the 
College on October 2nd, and for the School on September 
27th. In the higher course for students preparing for 
the degree examination at London University, two 
Scholarships of the value of 30 guineas each, tenable 
for two years, will be open for competition. For sub- 
jects of examination and other particulars, apply to 
the Secretary. An address on Thirty Years’ Pro- 
gress in Female Education, by the Principal, the Rev. 
J. Li. Davies, may be obtained on application to Miss 
Grove, at the College. 

For the Four Years’ Course, the Senior Professors’ 
Scholarship and the Arnot Scholarship (in Natural 
gad will be vacant at the beginning of Michaelmas 

erm. 

Intending Candidates must send in their names to 
the Secretary on or before September 27th. 

Inquiries should be made by letter before ber 
22nd. After that date the office will be open from 11 
am. to 3 p.m. daily. 


[7 ARWICK, the KING’S SCHOOL. 
—The Grammar School will REOPEN on 
September 15th, in the new buildings. Boarding fees, 
£40 a year. No extras. Tuition fees, £10 to £12 a 
year. attention paid to French, German, 
Drawing, and Natoral Science. Large class-rooms, 
and well arranged chemical laboratory. Exhibitions, 
tenable at any of the Universities or places of profes- 
sional training. Also Exhibitions in the form of Total 
and Partial Remission of School Fees. Large cricket- 
round adjoining the School.—Apply to Rev. W. F. 
MACMICHAEL. M.A., Head Master. 


EATH-BROW SCHOOL, HAMP- 
STEAD.—The Session 1879-80 begins SEP- 
a 24th. The arrangements of the School 
a oly some Girls being received with their 
thers. There is @ vacancy for an elder girl 
student, working for the London University Exami- 
nations, or for Girton a. pane — 
Classes for Ohildren u: O een 
Hompatend, on applica i to to +p ox ASE, Heath Brow, 


reren 











School and Boarding-Houses are in a healthy positi 
ques the South, with Gymnasium and Playground 


Information regarding Nominations, Terms, &c., to 


be obtained from the 
Hon. Secs. Rop@er, South Court, St. Andrews. 
{ire Dammaz, 13 Bell Street, St. Andrews. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 
Fellow of St. John’s Ooliee, Coahchiee, and = 
ant-Master at Chaseioal and 
Modern School. he ms Term begins September 
19th, Apply to the Head Master. 
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BLAI MEDICAL BIBS IT OR, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female Medical Mission begun in 
India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
philanthropical agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,633 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial! organisa 
tion, for both Christians and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries are re 
sponsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual grants from the Society 
and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work. or for the Medical Mission = articular, will 
be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, Minster 
Yard, Lincoln; or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 
19  Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 


RS. W. DINZEY BURTON receives as_ Boarders 
I Gentleman Students, or otherwise, from India,} the Colonies, or the 
Provinces, who require 8 House in town while preparing for a Professional or 
Public life. High-class references. Terms on application, 39 Ampthill Square, W. 


Bete —A Family going abroad wish to LET THEIR 
HOUSE in the Royal York Crescent. It is thoroughly furnished, has 4 
sitting-rooms, 8 bed-rooms, and 2 dining-rooms, besides servants’ rooms. Rent 
£180 a year or for the winter, 4 guineas a week. Address Mr. BENNETT, 
House Agent, Richmond Terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 


ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, and Miss FLOR- 
ENCE HILL receive a FEW PUPILS to EDUCATE at their own House, 

14 Nottingham Place, London, W. The course of study includes the usual 
branches of English, the Elements of Physical Science, Modern Larguages, Latin, 
Music, and Drawing. Inclusive terms, 80 guineasa year. Next Term begins on 











ADVERTISING. 
Cc. H MAY AND COz,, 


GENERAL ADVERTISING OFFICES, 
78 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
(The Only Address.) 
ESTABLISHED 





1846. 


Advertisements of every description received for insertion in all Newspapers, 
Magazines, Reviews, at the same rates as at the Offices of the Papers. 

Estimates for General Advertising. Reduction fora series. Liberal terms to 
large advertisers. 

Advertisements are also received for all newspapers which may be addressed 
to these Offices without extra charge, and replies forwarded, if required. 

C. H. MAY and CO., having special communication with all the leading news- 
papers three times daily, can guarantee the utmost promptitude and correctness 
of insertion to all Advertisements entrusted to them. 


‘The Press Manual for 1879," containing a List of all Newspapers published in 
the United Kingdom. Post free, 6d. 


HEAL AND SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 


ee 





BREDSTEADS, 


EDROOM FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 





Monday, September 29th. 


HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 








CLERGYMAN (late Public School Tutor), of twenty 

years’ experience, assisted by an able Resident Tutor, receives about twelve 

u and 15, to prepare for the Public Schools, &c, The 
Principal bimself a'ways accompanies his boys in their walks, and takes part in 
His wife devotes herself to their care and comfort, and pays 
the closest attention to their health. Thorough training and individual teaching. 
Terms, £30 or £90 a year.—“CLERICUS,” Leyland, 


pils between the ages of 7 
their field- games. 


Situation, Yorkshire. 
Greenbill Road, Hampstead, London. 





READING-CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each 


CASES FOR BIN DING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand. 








| idalidiadarind * * COLLEGE, 
LONDON 


SESSION 1879-80. 

The Sersion of the Faculties of Medicine, of Arts 
and Laws, and of Science, will begin on October Ist 
Instruction is provided for Women in all subjects 
taught in the Faculties of Arts and Laws, and o: 
Science. 

The School for Boys, between the ages of Seven and 
Sixteen, will Reopen on September 23rd. Prospectuses 
and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibition Scholarships, &c. (value about 
£2,010), may be obtained from the College, Gower 
Street, W.C. The Examinations for the Evtrance 
Exhibitions will be held on the 25th and 26th of 
September. 

he College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
the Metropolitan Railway. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon 
Square, W.C.—Students, and Selected Can- 
Gidates for the Indian Civil Service, attending 
Classes at University College, London, reside in the 
Hall under collegiate discipline.—Particulars as to 
fees, rent of rooms, &c., may be obtained on application 
to the PRINCIPAL, or the SEORETARY, at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 





| suggest. Charges fixed and moderate, Table d'Hote 


TPHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. 


Is on the Sea-shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds 
of five acres. It contains 250 rooms, and is fitted with 
every Sanitary Improvement which science could 





daily. 

Every information of the Manager. 

Tourist's Tickets to Ilfracombe, for Two Months, are 
issued at all principal Railway Stations in England. 


| oo FIRE OFFICE. Lombard 
Street, and Charing Uross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








79 PALL MAL’ 
For LIVEs ONLY. 5 1807. 
lated Funds £3,066,214 





Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





| INDERGARTEN TRAINING 

COLLEGE and KINDERGARTEN (in con- 
nection with the Froebel Society), 31 Tavistock 
Place, London. The Next Term begins September 
18th.—For particulars, apply to Miss HART, 86 
Hamilton Terrace, N.W.; or Mrs. E. BERRY, 27 
Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


OMERVILLE HALL, OXFORD.— 
Principal—Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. Chair- 
man of Committee—Dr. PERCIVAL, President of 
Trinity College. The Hall will be opened in October 
next for the reception of Students attending the 
lectures of the Oxford Association for Promoting the 
Higher Education of Women. Application for rooms 
in October should pow be sent in without delay,as the 
number which the Hall can accommodate has been 
already nearly reached. Two Exhibitions tenable at 
the Hall of £35 and £30 per annum respectively, the 
latter for proficiency in Math tics, will be awarded 
after an examination, beginning October 7th. Names 
should be sent in immediately to Mrs, T. H. WARD, 5 
Bradmore Road, Oxford, from whom further informa- 
tion can be obtained. Subscriptions are earnestly re- 
quested to meet the debt incurred in purchasing and 
furnishing the premises chosen for the Hall. 








NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up capital ....... sossecseeeeeeed 1,487,500 
Reserve £0 ..r.cesscccosecseereeseesseeee 800,000 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colunies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, at notice, and for fixed 
— on terms which may be ascertained on appli- 
W. R. MEWBUORN, Manager. 
a ‘Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.O. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

New BripGg Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Established 1847. —Empowered by Special Act of 
Parliament. 

This Company, being established on the Mutual 

Principle, all the profits belong to the Members. 

It has an ACCUMULATED FUND, nrising solely 
from Premiums, of nearly THREE-QUARTERS of a 
MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the last Report and 
Balance- sheet, and all needful information, can be 




















RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

e Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo (Agencies at several inland towns), Durban, 
Hong Kong, Madras, Manritius, Melbourne (Agencies 
at several inland towns), Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth (Agencies at several inland towns), Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and rs of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India’ and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms = > ae be ascertained at their 

Office W. M. IN, Chief Manager. 

Office hours, 10 to t.. ‘anion 10 to 2, 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1879, 





btained on application to any of the Agents of the 
Company, orto EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. | 


ACCIDENTS OCC OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF | OF ALL ape 
Provided against by a Ry A the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ AS: SURANOECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 


Coueet. 
The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ee A TO INSURERS OF FIVE 





ARS’ STANDING 
£1,350,000 have been 
Apply to the Clerks at one 


Age 
64 CORNHILL,. "LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. | 


id as Compensation. 
a Stations, the Local 


MIDLAND RAILWAY. 


OURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1879. 


FIRST and THIRD-CLASS TOURIST TICKETS, 
AVAILABLE FOR TWO MONTHS, will be issued 
from May Ist to October 3l1st, 1879. 

For Particulars, see Time-Tables and Programmes 
issued by the Company. 

JAMES ALLPORT, 
General Manager. 





Derby, April, 1879. 





SIXTH ISSUE of SHARES. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST. 
MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 

Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
= Shares of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
ale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self-supporting principle. Registered March 


15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 
_ issue at oo 4.000 shares, amount £100,000 


- * premium, 4, oe shares, - 100,000 
ora » + 000 shares, , 100,000 
4th * a e 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
bth =, £4 » 4,000 shares, ,, 100,000 
6th ,, £5 »  1,120shares, ,, 28,000 








21,120 £528,000 
The Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, £25,at £5 per Share 
premium. 1,120 have been already allotted, and the 


| remainder are in course of allotment. 


The present Premium has been fixed to place ona 
fair level the old Shareholders and the present 
Entrants. 

Further Profitable Resales have been made. 

Estates Purchased, 127, for £620,883. 

Reserve Fund, upwards of £27,000. 

Number of Shareholders, 1,875. 

Profit of Third Year, nearly eight per cent. 

Current rate of Interest on Shares, Six and a Quarter 
per Cent. 

Third Annual Report, Balance-Sheet, Share-Appli- 
cation Forms, Pamphlet entitled “ Seventeen Facts,” 
and all other information, apply to 

W. HW. BASDEN, Secretary. 





RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TaUeS % is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 


, treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
| often burtful in its effects, is avoided a soft bandage 


— worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 

me owes is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 

ENT LEVER, tittiog with so much ease and close- 

a that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 3ls 6d; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 428, ‘and 528 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 12s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free.’ P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-OAPS, &c., 48 6d, 
78 6d, 10s, aud 16s each, post 

CHEST. EXPANDING BRAOES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are yg 5s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., o> ~ gman 228 ‘Piccadilly, 

mdon 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately 9 sonata the British Museum), 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 


CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 





(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 

My Dear Stz,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty’ 8 Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less tistry. In recognition of your valuable services, .~ are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





Dr. Lanxester, F.R.S., says :— 
“I have pleasure in recom- 
mending it, especially for 
Children.”’ 


Avex. Ure, A.M., F.R.C.S., says :— | 
“‘T consider it eminently fitted | 
for the purpose.” 





NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 


FOOD FOOD 


FOR | FOR 
Recommended Py, og Faculty gener- | 
y- 








INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and co., Fordingbridge, England. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
ag THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says :—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


| WILLS’ 

| BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 
| 

| 





KINAHAN’S 





WHISKY. 








BEST 


This Tobacco is now put up in loz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
Label being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 
BIRD’S EYE | cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 
AND OF MEAT. 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 








A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


*,* In use in most households throughout the 


AND SAUCES, Kingdom. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


 F ER B RA VALI S 


Used in every Hospital.) (BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED TRON). (Recommended by all Physicians. 
FOR AN Z MIA, DEBILITY, EXHAUSTION, &e. 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhoa, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 
besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH 
General Dépét in Paris, 13 RUE LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be bad of all 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépét and Agency, FER BRAVAIS) ; and at BARCLAY and 
SONS, — Street; ROBERTS and CO. New Bond Street; and JOZEAU'S, ee 


PEARS’ 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 








TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


A SPECIALITY FOR SENSITIVE SKIN. 
ESTABLISHED NEARLY 100 YEARS. 
Prevents Redness, Roughness, and Ohapping. Its one use ensures a Clear Complexion and a Healthy 
2. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





> emma & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 





OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
POTTED MEATS; also, ————— 
| pea of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
a SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES — for INVALIDS. 








CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
OODALL’S 
Tt HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


("Se ee YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 








This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plaiaest 
viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 
cious; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

rable. Sold by noe, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 
Bottles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 
yt THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 
to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 
wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eggs, 
Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 
without Yeast. Sold by 1 a Oilmen, &c., in 1d 
aneeat 6d, 1s, 28, and 5« 
Prepared by GOODALL. B ACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 

yet introduced. The t Remedy known for Indi- 

gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic. &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and V 








Sold by Chemiste, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS. 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DE! ICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the ee ice. Unequalled for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The proprietors entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,as a useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 64 and Is ~~ by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds 


‘OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the production 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable stomachic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public.—Sold in packets, 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 
Proprietors, ae ee BACKHOUSE, and CO., 
Whi Leeds. 








ite Horse Street, 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
HE FRESH and SPLENDID 


distinction of a Gold Medal, now given io 
1878."—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Tel b 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the super- 
fluous oil. Sold in packets and tins. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
A CHOICE PREPARED COOOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article."—Standard, 
“No more delicious, refreshing, nourishing, and 
wholesome beverage has ever been manufactured." — 
Morning Post. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

PILLS.—Rx#eUMATISM, NEURALGIA.—It issome- 
times difficult to determine which of these diseases is 
afflicting the sufferer, but this ignorance will not mat- 
ter if Holloway'’s remedies be used. They alleviate 
and cure all muscular and nervous pains. Li here- 
ditary rheumatism, after bathing the affec 
with warm salt water, Holloway's Ointment toneula be 
well rubbed upon the spot, that it may penetrate and 
exert its soothing and regulating properties on the 
deeper vessels and nerves which are unduly excited, 
and cause both the pain and swelling. a 
treatment bas the merit of removing the 
without debilitating the constitution, ~ a. was 
the inevitable result of the bleeding, mercury, and 
=— practice formerly adopted in these com- 
plaints 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN THREE VOLS. 


Godwyn’s Ordeal. Mrs. J. 


K. SPENDER, Author of “ Parted by M &e. 


False Hearts and True. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER. 
“ An interesting novel. The plot is deeply interest- 
ing, the characters life-like, and the incidents start- 
ling." —Court Journal. 


The Honourable Ella. By the 


EARL OF DkSART. SECOND EDITION. 
“Lord Desart’s humour, vivacity, and witty com- 
parisons make his pages sparkle, and give the reader 
many & pleasant laugh.” —Athenzum. 


Rose Mervyn. By Anne Beale, 
Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &. 
“A clever and readable novel.”—Sunday Times. 


Madelon Lemoine. By] Mrs. Leith 


ADAMs, Author of * Winstowe,” 
“*Madelon Lemoine’ is a scene ineaies book— 
thoughtful, pleasant, and high-toned.”—Athenzum. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LO: N. 





OXFORD ST., 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1878. 





SUMMER DELICACY. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 
KIND. 





THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 


DENTIFRICE WATER 


reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, —_ penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 
Dentists the best preparation yet belee the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 286d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 
Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, 
89 OXFORD STREET, W., é&c. 
TABLE CUTLERY. 








The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs 
finest steel). Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
8. d. 8s. d 8. d. 
34-in. y ieee a’ “3 IB 6 we 9: Cue 6 O 
3 16 6..12 0... 6 6 
3 = oe 18 6 1s IS Cue 6 6 
4 do. aww 6..wWEe.W. FT 6 
4 do. fine Se. do. 32 0...21 0... 9 0 
4 do.extralarge do. 36 0... 26 0.,.10 6 
4 do. African do. 40 0... 82 0.,.13 6 
do. silver ferrulesdo. 40 0.,. 32 0.,.15 0 
do.silver’dblades do. 48 0... 35 0.1. os 
Electro ollvved hendles do. 23 0..19 0... 7 6 
ATHS and TOILET WARE. 
—— 8. d. 
SPONGE BATHS, 28 0 
ITZ do. 19 0 
PLUNGE = 55 0 
IP 25 6 
TRAVELLING . 44 0 
Gas FuRNACE do. ...... ’ 0 to 245 0 
TRAVELLING TRUNKS... do. 13 6to 26 0 


a 
s 
$ 
° 


Tornet WARE, Bath, Can, and Pail 12 
¢ yoyo .—Kerosine, Duplex, Moderator, and others, 
's 
KEROSINE OIL, highest quality, 1s 6d per gallon. 
COLZA OIL.—Best French, per gallon, 2s 10d. 


ILLIAM S&S. ate diario General 


Furnishing 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Seralonten yon 
850 Illustrations, post free. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD nr naa WHISKY is recommended by the medica! 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.0. 











MUDIE’S SELECT 


LIBRARYY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
NOTICE.—One Thousand Copies of Canon Farrar’s new work, The Life and 
Work of St. Paul, and very many Copies of every other Recent Work of General 
Interest, ave in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR SEPTEMBER. 


Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





To be had of all Booksellers, price 4s 6. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment, 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 


J. W. 


KOLCKMANN, No. 


2 Langham Place, London, W. 





New and Cheaper Illustrated Edition of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 
In 24 Monthly Volumes, 3s 6d each. 

Now ready, in one volume, crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 
With Illustrations by the AUTHOR, CHARLES KEENE, 
and M. FITZGERALD. 
OUNDABOUT PAPERS.—To which 

is added, aes ae FUNERAL of 


London: SitH, Exper, and Co,, 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 237. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE®, for 
SEPTEMBER. With Illustrations by GrorGE 
DU MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

WHITE WinGs: a Yachting Romance. (With an 
Illustration.) Chap 8. Plots and Counter-Plots.— 
9% A Wild Studio.—10. “Dunvegan!—Oh! Dun- 
vegan! 

BIsHOP (| 

Dutce Est Desipere. (A Latin Student's Song of 
the Twelfth Century.) By J. A. Sy;nonds. 

THE CounTEss’s Rusby. Part II. 

THE STORY OF THE REGISTERS. 

OXFORD IN THE LONG VACATION. 

THE DANCE OF DgATH IN ITALIAN ART. 

Her Cuckoo. By Frederick Locker. 

MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 20. On the Road to La Trappe.—21. An Un- 
romantic Parting. 

London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 








RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
a 1879. No. 597. New Series, 
XVII. Price 2s 6d. 


Edited by Dr. JOmN TULLOCH, Principal in the 
University of St. Andrew's. 
CONTENTS. 

MAry ANERLEY: A YORKSHIRE TALE. By R. D. 
Blackmore. Chapter 11. Dr. Upandown.—12. In a 
Lane, not alone.—13. Grumbling and Growling. 

Mr. Froupe's C#Sar. By Professor W. Y. Sellar. 

My JOURNAL IN THE HOLY LAND. By Mrs. Brassey. 

TENANT-RIGHT IN IRELAND. 

— AND THE House OF RUSSELL. By J. A. 

roud 

—— CoRSICAN HIGHLANDS. By the Hon. Roden 

A HUNGARIAN EPIsODE: ZIGEUNER Music. By the 
Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” 

HOLIDAY TRAVEL-BOOKS. 

THe CLOSE OF THE SgssION. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
SEPTEMBER, 1879. No. DCCLXVII. Price 


2s 6d 
CONTENTS. 
SyrtA.—AMONG THE DRUSES. 
REATA; OR, WHAT'S IN A NAME. Part VI. 
GODFREY'S WHITE QUBEN. Conclusion. 
THE Prize Frenca NOVEL. 
Rorvus HICKMAN OF ST. BOTOLPH's. 
THE REVIBW OF THE SESSION. 
Wa. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


RCHITECTURE and the HAND- 
MAID ARTS.—See the BUILDER (4d, or by 
post 43d.); and for Views and Plan of Hospital for 
Insane, Sydney, and Priest's Door, Cavendish—Manu- 
factory of Mirrors—Eighteenth-Century Ironwork— 
Fountains—Old Buildings about Wells—New Bankiog 
Act—Hull—Organisation of Archeological Society— 
Paris—Epping Forest—New Stores, Manchester— 
Cambrian Archwologists, &¢.—No. 46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 











5 er NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for SEPTEMBER, 1879, price 2s 6d. 

RECREATION. By George J. Romanes. 

A DIALOGUE ON HuMAN Happiness. By W. H. 
Mallock. 

CLERICAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. By Edmond About. 

CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER. Py James Spedding. 

THE Gop OF ISRAEL: a Histors. By Joseph Jacobs. 

THE Por a NOVELS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. By 
T. E. Kebbe 

NOoTes BY 4 Way rn InprA: the Land and the 
People.—III. By James Caird, C.B., F.B.S 

A CAGLIOSTRO CF THE SECOND CENTURY. By James 
Anthony Froude. 

TE PUBLIC INTEREST IN AGRICULTURAL REFORM.— 
Concluded. By William E. Bear (Editor of Mark 
Lane Express). 

C. KEGAN PAuvut and Co., London. 


KIRKES’ PHYSIOLOGY. 
Ninth Edition, revised, with 400 Illustrations, post 


8vo, 14s. . 
IRKES’ HANDBOOK of 
PHYSIOLOGY. By W. Morrant Baker, 
F.R.C.S., Lecturer on Physiology, and Assistant. 
Surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Surgeon 
to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Chuleren. 

The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Com- 
aie of the Human Body, the Elementary Tissues, 
the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on Generation 
and Development, have been wholly, or in great part, 
re-written; and the text has been much altered in 
many others, especially the chapters on the Blood, 
—— Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous 





‘About 200 new Illustrations, many of them from 
original drawings, have been ac ided. 
a Hematt, Albemarle Street. 


y is published, 8vo, 7s s 6d. 

TOTES | can MEMORANDA respect, 
IN ing the LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. 
TURNER, R.A. Written and collected by the late 
Joun Pre, ny Engraver. Edited, with 
additional Observations and an illustrative Etching, by 
Jous Lewis Roger. 

Joun VAN Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 








Eighth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only ye Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., M.B.C.S., 

S.A. &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MiTcHELt and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 





REMARKABLE, ‘VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFEOTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





In consequence of spurious imitations of 
N PERRINS’ SAUCE, 

which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS bave adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 

“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 

Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen gener- 
i Retail by dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 





TONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


For the Safe and Orderly Keeping of all Papers and Documents, Manuscript or 
WORRY SAVED Printed. Made in all sizes, from small letter to large Folio, Any size made to 


NO END OF 


order. 
BY 


THE USE OF 





Illustrated Lists, post free, of 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Stationers. 





A Sample Box sent, carriage paid, to any Station in England, on receipt of Half-a-crown in stamps. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





for 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
SEPTEMBER. 


Tae Commnc LAND Question. By J. Boyd Kinnear. 
Tre New Psycuowey. By W. L. Courtnoy. 
GERMAN Pouttics. By H. Tuttle. 

Maxims OF Wispom. By G. A. Simcox. 

THE PRESENT STATE OF CHINA. B; 
Two MEN OF LETTERS. By George Saintsbury. 
THe WAGE-FUND THEORY. By Henry Sidgwick. 
Maceponia. By J. Kinnaird Rose. 

HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





REPRESENTATIVE STATESMEN: 


POLITICAL STUDIES. By ALEX CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of “ The 
Life and Times of Prince Charles Stuart,” &c. 2 vols. large crowa 8vo. 
[Ja a few days. 





The REALITIES of FREEMASONRY. By 


Mrs, Buare, Author of “Twelve Months in Southern Europe.” Demy 8vo. 
[Ina few days. 


FARMING for PLEASURE and PROFIT. 


Vol. I—DATRY FARMING, MANAGEMENT of COWS, &c. By 
Arravr Rotanp. Edited by Witttam Astetr. Large crown 8¥o, 53. 


Vol. Il.—POULTRY-KEEPING. By Arrnvr Rotann. Edited 
by WitLiam ABLetTr. Large crown 8vo, 5:. [This day, 





TEN LECTURES on ART. By E. J. Poynter, 


R.A. Large crown 8vo, 9s. 





NEW NOVEL. 


The PARSON o’ DUMFORD. 


MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. 


By GrorGE 


(Jwa few days. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Small crown 8vo, pp. xvi.-244, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s 64; or sewed, 6s. 


THE LIGHT OF ASTIA; 
Or, the Great Renunciation (Mahabhinishkramana). 
Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India and Founder of 
Baddhism (as told in Verse by an Indian Buddhist). 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


“ But it is not merely on account of its subject that this poem deserves atten- 
tion; it is full of poetical merit, and its descriptions are often exceedingly 
beautiful.”"—Athenxum. 

“Mr. Arnold may be congratulated on the successful aecomplishment of the 
difficult task he has set himself,and those who feel at all in sympathy with the 
subject will be able to appreciate the beauty of the picture he drawn," — 
Academy. 

“No poetical work so thoroughly original as that of Mr. Edwin Arnold bas 
appeared for many years."—Belfast Northern Whig. 

“ As for the poem itself, it abounds with chaste and beautiful Oriental imagery.” 
—Cardiff Western Mail. 

“A poem to be commended alike for its historical research, its stately diction, 
and the fine passages which rise out of the realm of eloquence iuto that of poetic 
inspiration.”"— Whitehall Review. 

“ There is a fragrance of Tennyson's best poem about it, but there is no slavish 
imitation of the Laureate.”"—£dinburgh Daily Review. 

“We bave no doubt that this poem will make its mark, for it worthily treats a 
great theme.” — Tablet. 

* His splendid epic."—Liverpool Mail. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CCXXXIX., for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THB NUMBER. 
1. History AND Poritics. By Professor Seeley. No. 2. 
2. A DovstTinG HEART. By Miss Keary. Chaps. 35 and 36. 
3. AN Epitor's TRovBLES. By William Minto. 
4. NEEDLEWORK IN THE GERMAN SCROOLS. By Miss Heath, 
5. INDO-MEDITERRANEAN RAILWAY. By Commander V. Lovett Cameron, R.N. 





&. HeLLentc Stupres. By OC. T. Newton, C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 
7. “ Haworrn's.” By Frances Hodgson Burnett, Author of “ That Lass o' 
Lowrie's.” Chaps. 49-51. 


8. ALMS AND LEGS IN FRANCE. By Winifrede M. Wyse. 
9. Cyprus—Is IT WorTH Keeping? By R. Hamilton Lang, late H.M.'s 
Consul for the Island of Cyprus. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





In 1 vol. ; ost 8vo, with 12 Illustrations, price 12s 6d. 
V TINTERING in the RIVIERA; with Notes of Travel in 


Italy and France, and Practical Hints to Travellers. By WILLIAM 
MILLER, S8.S.C. Edinburgh. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Map and Tilustrations, price 10s 6d. 


SAX REMO and the WESTERN RIVIERA; comprising 
J Bordighera, Mentone, Monaco, Eze, Beaulieu, Villefranche, Nice, bacel, 
Cimiez, Cannes, Porto Maurizio, Diano Marina, Alassio, Vsrezzi, Finalmarina, 
Noli, Monte Grosso, Arenzano, Pegli, Cornigliana, Genoa, and other Towns— 
——-, ne eee a. yyy HILL HASsALL, M.D. Lond., 

1 consu’ sician to the Royal National Hospital - 

sumption and Diseases of the Chest. ” setiindints 


London: Longmans and Co. 





GRIFFITH AND FARRAN’S 
NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS, 


PICTURES of the PAST: Memories of Men 


I have Met and Sightsa I have Seen. By Francis H. Gruwpy,C.E. 1 vol. 
large 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Contain‘ng Reminiscences of Patrick Branwell Bronté, Leigh Hunt, 
Henry Lewes, George Stephenson, George Parker Bidder, and many other 
Celebr:ties * p 

“ His recollections embrace an interesting period of time anda great variety of 
subjects.” —Speetator. 

“There is much in Mr. Grundy’s memoirs......to interest the members of his 
own profession......The most readable reeollections are those connected with the 
Haworth Rectory, which he revisited as a friend of Patrick Bronté’s."—World. 

« He has seen much of cities and men, and has the gift of an easy colloquial 
style......The letters from Branwell here printed are very touching, and give a 
special value to the book. We must pronounce bis book lively, readable, and 
instructive. and can recommend it to those who prefer a little reality to the fancies 
of tie common three-volume novel.'—British Quarter'y Reriew. 


A COUNTRY BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 


TALKS ABOUT PLANTS; or, Early Lessons 


in Botany. By Mrs. LANKESTER, Author of “ Wild Flowers worth Notice,” &. 
6 Coloured Plates and numerous Wood Engravings, cloth. gilt edges, 5s. 
“ The instruction couveyed is sound and simple."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Well adapted to encourage an intelligent interest in the common objects of the 
country.” —<Academy. 


The SON of a GENIUS. By Mrs. Hofland, 


Author of “The Daughter of a Genius,” “Ellen the Teacher,” &c. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and Title-Page, cloth, 1s. 
Being Vol. IX. of “‘ The Favourite Library.” 


SILLY PETER: a Queer Story of a Daft 


Boy, a Prince, and a Miller's Daughter. By W. Noxaxrs. Crown 8vo, Lllus- 
trated, price 2s 6d. 





Just out, uniform with “ A Word to the Wise.” 


HARRY HAWKINS’S H-BOOK; showing 


How He Learned to Aspirate His H's. Eighth Thousand, 18mo, sewed, 6d. 


CREWEL WORE: Fifteen Designs in 


Bold and Conventional Character, capable of being quickly and easily worked, 
with complete Instructions. By Zeta, Author of “ Ladies’ Work, and How 
to Sell lt,” &c. Including the following Patterns :— 


1. PANEL LIuirs IN Pot. 6, 7, 8. MANTELPIECE BorpERS. 

2. COUNTERPANE FEATHERS. 9. PIANO BacK, FROM OLD Work. 

3. CHAIR SEAT OR BACK, FROM OLD | 10, 11, &12. BoRDER FOR MANT&LPIECE 
Work. —SpraYs ror CARRIAGE Rv@s. 

4. SPRAY FOR CURTAINS. 13. COUNTERPANE FOR CHILD'S Cor. 

5. COUNTERPANE, PERSIAN, TILE Pat- | 14, 15. Sora BACK—TABLE CLOTH. 
TERN. 


IN AN ENVELOPE, PRICE 2s 6p. 


NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND FOR 
SEASIDE READING. 


“A clever novel of the day.”’—Mornrve Post. 


TRIED by FIRE. By Francis Carr, Author 


of “ Left Alone,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 31s 6d. 
“ Has in the narration of her trials displayed the possession of a powerful and 
vivid style...... a clever novel of the day."—Morning Post. 


“A fresh success.’’—Joxuy Brit. 


FOR a DREAM’S SAKE. By Mrs. Herbert 


Martin, Author of “ Bonnie Lesley,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8yo, cloth, 21s. 
“It is written in the same pleasant and graceful language as ‘ a Lesley. 
—Atheneum, 
“Mrs. Martin is to be congratulated on having achieved a fresh success with 
her new story.”—John Bull, 
A NAUTICAL NOVEL. 
“We have really enjoyed the book.’’—Sarrrepay Review. 


The SECRET of the SANDS; or, the 


* Water Lily’ and her Crew. By Harry CoLtincwoop, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt tops, 12s. 

**We own that we were fascinated ourselves by the story of the cruise .....We 

can add conscientiously that we have really enjoyed the book.’’—Saturday Review. 


“STORIES FUR DAUGHTERS AT HOME” SERIES. 
MY SISTER’S KEEPER: a New Story for 


Girls. By Lavra M. Lang. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
**We trust it may have the success it well deserves.”"-—Daily News. 


BONNIE LESLEY. ByMrs. Herbert Martin. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“There is no praise too high for Mrs. Martin's delightful story.’—Aca lemy. 


MY MOTHER’S DIAMONDS. By Maria 


J.Greer. Cloth, 5s. 
“ Pleasant and interesting. with just a little spice of love, not enough to make 
it too interesting to girls, and yet quite enough to give it a poiat.”"—Athenwwm. 


LEFT ALONE. By Francis Carr. Cloth, 
price 5s, 


“Pure and refined in tone....,.We emphatically pronounce it tender and true.” 
—Vanity Fair. 


GRIFFITH and FARRAYN, 
WEST CORNER of ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





BY ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A, 


Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Oxford; late Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School, and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 5s. 


AN INTRODUCTION to GREEK PROSE 
COMPOSITION ; with Exercises. 


Contents: (1.) Notes on Constructions; Preliminary—Final Sentences— 
Deliberative Sent a ditional Sent — Indefinite Sentences— 
Oratio Obliqua—C tive Sent Limitative Sentences—Temporal 
Sentences—Casual Sentences—Concessive Sentences. (2.) Notes on Idiom ; 
Preliminary—Abstract and Concrete — Tense — Negatives — Connection— 
Tenses—Attraction—Participles—Middle Voice—Metaphors—175 Exercises. 
Lists; Pronouns, &c.—Conjunctions—Participles—Prepositi Sch o 
Subjunctive—Optative—Index of Moods. Vocabulary, 


A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


A FIRST GREEK WRITER. 


Small 8vo, 2s. 


CICERO de AMICITIA. With Notes. 


Contents : Introduction—Time and Circumstances—Dedication—Scheme 
of the Dialogue—Characters of the Dialogue—The Scipionic Circle—Pedigree 
of the Scipios—Conspectus of the Dialogue—Analysis—Text— Notes—Scheme 
of the Subjunctive—Notes on the Readings—Indices. 











[In preparation. 


Small 8vo, 2s 6d, 


HOMER’S ILIAD. BooksI.andII. With 


Notes at the End, for the use of Junior Students. 


Contents: Preface—Introduction—The Language of Homer—The Dialect 
—Forms—Syntax—General Text, Books I. and I1.—Notes—Indices. 


Small 8vo, each 1s 6d. 


SCENES from GREEK PLAYS. Rugby 


Edition. Abridged and Adapted for the use of Schools. 
ARISTOPHANES—The Clouds, The Frogs, The Knights, 
lutus. 
EURIPIDES—Iphigenia in Tauris, The Cyclops, Ion, 


Electra, Alcestis, Bacchae, Hecuba. 


BY R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., 


Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS of CYRUS. 


With Syntax, Grammatical References, Notes, Indices, Vocabu- 
laries, and Map. 


Books I. and II., 3s 6d. (May also be had separately.) 
Books III. and IV., 3s 6d. 


Crown 8vo, 9d. 


A SHORT GREEK SYNTAX. Extracted 


from ‘ Xenophon’s Anabasis, with Notes.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STORIES from OVID in ELEGIAC VERSE. 


With Notes for School Use and Marginal References to the 
“ Public School Latin Primer.” 


Small 8vo, price 2s; or in Three Parts, each 9d. 


SCOTT’S LADY of the LAKE. (Forming a 


Volume of the “ English School Classics.’’) 


Small 8vo. 


The MERCHANT of VENICE. With Notes 


at the End of the Volume. (Forming a Volume of the Rugby 
Edition of Select Plays from Shakspere.) {In preparation. 





New and Entirely Revised Edition, 12mo, 3s. 
ARNOLD’S HENRY’S FIRST LATIN 
BOOK. By C. G. Gepp, M.A., Head Master of King Edward 
VI.’s School, Stratford-upon-Avon; late Junior Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
A KEY, for the use of Tators only, 12mo, 5s. 
The Original Edition of this Work is still kept on Sale. 


Crown 8vo. 


A PRACTICAL GREEK METHOD for 


BEGINNERS ; being a Graduated Application of Grammar to 

Translation and Composition. By F. Ritcuie, M.A., and E. H. 

Moore, M.A., Assistant-Masters at the High School, Plymouth. 
[Nearly ready. 





BY GEORGE L. BENNETT, M.A., 
Head Master of the High School, Plymouth ; formerly Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School, and Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


FIRST LATIN WRITER. Comprising 


Accidence, the Easier Rules of Syntax, illustrated by copieus 
Examples, and Progressive Exercises in Elementary Latin Prose, 
with Vocabularies. 

Contents: Preface—A on the Syntax (270): The 
Simple Sentence ; the Compound Sentence; Adjectival Clauses; Adverbial 
Gaten, Substantival Clauses—Latin-English Vocabulary—English-Latin 

ocabulary. 


A KEY, for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 
Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 


FIRST LATIN EXERCISES. Being the 


Exercises, with Syntax Rules and Vocabularies, from a “ First 
Latin Writer.” 


+7, nr 





Crown 8yo. 


A SECOND LATIN WRITER. This work, 


in continuation of the First Latin Writer, will give Hints on Writ- 
ing Latin Prose for Boys about to commence the rendering of con- 
tinuous passages from English Authors into Latin. There will be 
a large Collection of Exercises, graduated according to their 
difficulty, with Notes. [Nearly ready. 


Second Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


EASY LATIN STORIES, for BEGINNERS. 


With Vocabularies and Notes. Forming a First Latin Reading- 
Book for Junior Forms in Schools. 
A KEY for the use of Tutors only, 5s. 


BY FRANCIS STORR, M.A., 


Chief Master of Modern Subjects at Merchant Taylors’ School, late Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 


Small 8vo. 
COWPER’S TASK. 2s; or in Three Parts, 


each 9d. 


COWPER’S SIMPLE POEMS. [Just ready. 
TWENTY of BACON’S ESSAYS. 1s. 
MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Book I., 9d; 


Book II., 9d. 
MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, 
and LYCIDAS. By E. Srorr. 1s. 
MACAULAY’S ESSAYS: MOORE’S LIFE 
of BYRON, 94; BOSWELL’S LIFE of JOHNSON, 94. 
GRAY’S ODES, and ELEGY WRITTEN in 


a COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. ls. 
Forming Volumes of the “ English School-Classics.” 


Crown 8vo0. 


The ANEID of VERGIL. Edited, with 


Notes at the End. Books I. and II.,2s 6d. Books XI.and XII., 
2s 6d. 
Crown 8yvo, 2s 6d. 


LESSING’S FABLES. Arranged in order 


of difficulty. A First German Reading Book. 





SELECTIONS from. HAUFF’S STORIES: 


a First German Reading-Book for Schools. Edited by W. E. 
Mu tuins, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College; and 


F. Storr, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


STORIES in ATTIC GREEK. Forming a 


Greek Reading-Book for the use of Junior Forms in Schools. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By Francis Davin Morice, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School; and Fellow of Queen’s 
College, Oxford. 

Second Edition, small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


SELECTIONS from LUCIAN. With English 


Notes. By Evetyn Apsort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and late Assistant-Master at Clifton 
College. 

Small 8vo. 


CHSAR.—DE BELLO GALLICO. Books I. 


to III. Edited, with Preface, Introductions, Maps, Plans, Gram- 
matical, Historical, and Geographical Notes, Indices, Grammatical 
Appendices, &c. By J. H. MerrywearHeERr, M.A., and C. C. Tan- 
cock, M.A., Assist.-Masters at Charterhouse School. [Just ready. 





RIVINGTONS : 


WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON ; 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 








Lowpon; Printed by JoHN CAMPBELL, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “ SpacraTor” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Septem»er 6, 1879. 
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